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CHAPTER    I. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  CRUSADES.    A.D.  622—1090. 

Great  events  in  history  are  seldom  sudden  and 
spontaneous  in  their  origin.  They  may  com- 
monly be  traced  to  causes  long  anterior  to 
themselves.  This,  beyond  all  question,  was  the 
case  with  the  transactions  we  are  now  about  to 
consider.  Their  hidden  source  is  to  be  sought 
four  hundred  years  before  they  transpired. 

The  origin  of  the  Crusades  is  to  be  found  in 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Mohammedanism, 
which,  propagating  itself  by  force  of  arms,  at 
one  period  threatened  either  to  extirpate  all  the 
nations  of  Christendom,  or  to  subdue  them  to 
its  own  despotic  dominion.  The  spirit  of 
Mohammedanism  was  essentially  the  spirit  of 
conquest ;  and  its  conquests  were  multiplied 
with  the  most  astonishing  rapidity.  Within  a 
brief  period  it  penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of 
Europe.  The  whole  of  Christendom  was  thrown 
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into  the  utmost  consternation,  and,  but  for 
signal  victory  of  the  illustrious  Charles  Martel, 
who  completely  defeated  an  army  of  four 
hundred  thousand  Moslems,  the  very  existence 
of  Christianity  would,  according  to  human  ap- 
pearance, have  been  endangered.* 

The  Mohammedans  of  the  east,  therefore, 
and  the  professed  Christians  of  the  west,  were 
arrayed  in  the  most  determined  hostility  against 
each  other.  A  bitter  rivalry  subsisted  between 
them.  From  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
up  to  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  Christianity 
had  been  struggling  against  Mohammedanism. 
After  being  dangerously  menaced,  it  had  con- 
quered it  in  Europe,  and  confined  it  to  Spain. 
Thence  also  it  constantly  strove  to  expel  it.  In 
the  Crusades  this  grand  struggle  was  at  its 
height.  This  was  the  great  crisis  in  the  con- 
flict between  these  two  social  and  religious 
systems,  f 

Towards  the  period  at  which  the  Crusades 
commenced,  however,  numerous  other  influences 
combined  to  originate  the  enterprise.  The  age 
was  one  of  intense  feeling,  in  which  religious 
ideas — though  they  were  corrupt  and  erro- 
neous— were  completely  in  the  ascendant.  The 
arts  and  sciences  were  confined  to  the  monastic 
cell.  The.  clergy  were  the  sole  instructors  of 
the  people.  Christianity  was  disrobed  of  her 
heavenly  majesty,  and  decked  out  in  false  and 
meretricious   ornaments.      Its   hallowed   name 

*  Schlegel's  Philosophy  of  History,  Lecture  xn. 

t  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe,  Lecture  vin. 
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was  associated  with  the  most  abominable  super- 
stitions, and  the  grossest  crimes.  Still,  such  as 
they  were,  religious  influences  were  predo- 
minant. Religion  was  a  ruling  passion  of  the 
times.  But,  amidst  the  abject  superstition 
which  prevailed,  the  military  spirit,  also,  had 
universally  diffused  itself.  All  the  great  lords 
possessed  the  right  of  peace  and  war.  They 
were  engaged  in  perpetual  hostilities  with  each 
other.  Valour  was  the  only  excellence  which 
was  held  in  esteem,  and  which  gave  one  man 
the  pre-eminence  above  another.* 

The  Crusades  were  in  character  with  the  age 
to  which  they  belonged.  It  was  the  age  of 
chivalry.  The  order  of  knighthood  was 
esteemed  the  highest  earthly  distinction.  Kings 
received  it :  all  coveted  it.  The  object  of  every 
young  man's  ambition  was  one  day  to  become 
a  knight.  This  institution  was  at  once  the 
embodiment  of  the  two  ruling  passions  under 
the  influence  of  which  the  Crusades  were  un- 
dertaken. The  religious  and  the  warlike  spirit 
— contradictory  as  it  may  seem  —  were  both 
combined  in  chivalry.  The  *  principal  church 
of  the  city  was  the  place  where  the  ceremony 
of  the  ancient  knights'  investiture  was  solem- 
nized. Bishops  and  clergy,  as  well  as  knights 
and  nobles,  were  present  on  the  occasion.  The 
high  mass  was  chanted,  and  the  novice  ap- 
proaching the  altar,  presented  the  sword  to  the 
priest  to  be  blessed  and  consecrated  to  the 
cause  of  religion  and  of  virtue.  Nor  was  it 
*  Hume's  History  of  England,  vol.  i. 
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until  the  youthful  aspirant  had  plighted  his 
vow,  to  spare  neither  his  blood  nor  his  life  in 
defence  of  the  Catholic  faith,  that  the  object  of 
his  ambition  was  gained,  and  that  the  honour 
of  knighthood  was  conferred.*  At  no  other 
than  at  such  a  period  could  such  a  movement 
as  the  Crusades  have  had  an  existence.  It 
needed  the  very  elements  which  were  then  dif- 
fused throughout  society  to  originate  it. 

Nothing,  however,  contributed  more  power- 
fully to  originate  the  Crusades,  than  the  super- 
stitious veneration  with  which  the  land  of 
Palestine  was  regarded  throughout  Christendom, 
and  the  passion  for  pilgrimage  which,  from  a 
very  early  period,  had  prevailed.  In  the  fourth 
century,  Jerusalem  was  visited  by  Constantine, 
who,  with  his  mother  Helena,  attempted  to  fix 
the  spot  where  their  newly-adopted  faith  had 
found  its  cradle  and  reared  its  stage.f  From 
that  time  forward  it  became  a  practice  among 
Christians  to  resort  to  the  holy  city,  tracing  the 
memorials  of  the  labours,  and  sufferings,  and 
death  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  At  length, 
as  Christianity  became  increasingly  corrupt,  and 
as  the  doctrine  of  human  merit,  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  ceremonial  performances  gained  the 
ascendency,  a  pilgrimage  to  these  scenes  of 
hallowed  interest  was  regarded  as  a  work  of 
exalted  piety,  certain  of  receiving  a  glorious 
recompense.  Such  pilgrimages,  therefore,  were 
greatly  multiplied,  and  the  feelings  of  reverence 

*  James's  History  of  Chivalry,  chap.  ii. 

t  Histoire  des  Croisades,  par  M.  Michaud,  torn.  J.  p.  2. 
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with  which  the  whole  region  of  Judsea  was 
contemplated  were  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
kind.  The  Christian  votary  wandered  amidst 
the  ancient  glories  of  Mount  Zion  with  a 
transport  of  delight.  "  All  dear  to  him,"  to 
adopt  the  language  of  an  eloquent  writer ;  "  all 
inestimable  to  him  was  interwoven  with  her 
suburban  villages  and  adjacent  districts.  Gate 
and  street,  upland  and  dell,  were  holy.  The 
atmosphere  was  holy ;  whose  breath  had  drawn 
it,  and  whose  voice  had  thrilled  it?  That  ground 
was  holy;  whose  foot  had  trod  it,  and  whose 
form  had  shadowed  it  ?  That  stream  was  holy ; 
whose  lip  had  tasted  it,  and  whose  sigh  had 
mingled  with  its  murmur?  Holy  was  desert, 
garden,  mount.  Holy  was  court,  tribunal, 
pillar.  Holy  was  the  way  to  the  scene  of  that 
death  on  which  the  votary  hung  his  eternal 
hopes.  Holy  was  the  recess  of  that  sepulchre 
whose  empty  cavern  was  his  boast.  All  as  he 
gazed  upon  the  panorama  of  Zion  was  renewed. 
All  filled  him  with  anguish,  veneration,  joy. 
The  heart  dilated  to  each  horizon,  and,  as  the 
picture  spread,  a  solemn  reality  was  stamped 
upon  it,  and  it  became  a  passing,  living  scene."* 
Besides  this  sacred  interest  in  the  city  itself, 
other  influences  combined,  about  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, to  multiply  the  number  of  pilgrimages  to 
Jerusalem.  A  general  belief  prevailed  that  the 
end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  and  all  became 
desirous  of  visiting  the  spot  where  it  was  ex- 
pected Christ  would  appear  for  "judgment;" 
*  Robertson's  History  of  Charles  v.,  vol.  i.  sec.  I. 
A2 
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persuading  themselves,  that,  by  the  virtue 
such  an  act,  they  would  expiate  their  guilt, 
and  propitiate  his  favour.  Crowds,  therefore, 
of  men  and  women  flocked  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  to  the  Holy  Land.  From  Bavaria, 
alone,  it  is  said  that  twelve  thousand  on  one 
occasion  went  forth. 

For  many  years,  while  the  whole  of  Judsea 
remained  under  the  sway  of  the  Csesars,  the 
journey  was  an  easy  one.  Few  difficulties  way- 
laid the  traveller,  or  gave  to  pilgrimage  even  the 
merit  of  dangers  encountered,  or  of  difficulties 
overcome.  But,  when  the  Mussulman  power 
obtained  the  ascendant  in  Palestine,  the  case 
was  changed,  and  both  the  Christian  resident, 
and  the  Christian  pilgrim,  became  the  victims 
of  the  utmost  cruelty  and  oppression.  Still 
pilgrimages  were  prosecuted  with  unremitting 
zeal,  and  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the 
number  of  devotees  greatly  increased.  In  these 
days  of  papal  darkness  the  perils  of  the  journey, 
and  the  sufferings  to  be  endured  on  arriving  at 
Jerusalem,  only  operated  as  a  more  powerful 
motive  with  many  to  undertake  it.  "  The  glori- 
ous gospel  of  the  blessed  God  "  had  proclaimed 
that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  works — 
justified  freely  by  God's  grace.  "  through  the 
redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  But 
this  great  doctrine  was  now  lost  sight  of,  and 
men  sought  in  wearisome  pilgrimages,  and 
painful  penances,  what  can  alone  be  found  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  in  simple  reliance  on  the 
merits  of  his  blood  and  righteousness. 
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Of  the  many  thousands  who  passed  into  Asia, 
a  few  isolated  individuals  only  returned  ;  but 
these  every  day,  as  they  traversed  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  on  their  journey  back, 
filled  all  Christendom  with  the  tale  of  their 
sufferings.  The  returned  pilgrims,  full  of  the 
marvels  of  their  travels,  bearing  precious  relics 
of  the  holy  places  they  had  visited,  and  sancti- 
fied in  their  own  persons,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  by  the  merits  of  pilgrim- 
age, could  always  find  an  attentive  and  an 
enthusiastic  auditory.  Their  own  pains  and 
hardships,  and  the  sorrows  of  their  oppressed 
brethren,  were  their  principal  theme  ;  and  this 
never  failed  at  once  to  excite  the  compassion, 
and  arouse  the  indignation  of  their  hearers. 
Every  year  the  tide  .of  popular  feeling  against 
the  Turks  rose  higher  and  higher,  until  Chris- 
tendom, unable  longer  to  restrain  its  fury,  de- 
manded some  great  outlet  for  its  relief.  This 
was  afforded  by  the  Crusades.* 

*  Robertson,  vol.  i.  note  13. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

PRELIMINARY  EVENTS.     A.D.  999—1096. 

The  idea  of  a  Crusade  against  the  Moslems 
of  the  east  originated  with  pope  Sylvester  n., 
before  the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  He  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  "church  universal," 
entreating  its  succour  for  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem. £i§a,  however,  was  the  only  city  which 
responded  to  this  appeal,  and  all  its  efforts  were 
mere  predatory  incursions  on  the  Syrian  coast.* 
The  idea  thus  started  into  existence,  scarcely 
assuming  a  living  tangible  form — a  dim  and 
shadowy  premonition  of  the  future — slum- 
bered quietly  through  the  following  century. 
It  was  not  revived  till  the  year  1073,  when, 
Constantinople,  trembling  for  her  safety,  the 
emperor  Manuel  xn.  supplicated  the  aid  ot 
pope  Gregory  vn.  The  application  of  the 
eastern  monarch  was  couched  in  terms  of  deep 
respect  for  his  holiness,  and  of  attachment  to 
the  western  church.  Gregory  eagerly  caught 
at  the  opportunity  which  it  appeared  to  oiFer 
for  the  extinction  of  heresy,  the  union  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  the  general 
triumph  of  the  Christian  over  the  Moslem  cause, 

*  Murator,  torn.  iii.  p.  400, 
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and  resolved  at  once  to  use  means  to  arouse  the 
princes  of  Christendom  to  arms.  He  wrote 
several  letters  on  the  subject,  addressed  one  to 
the  emperor  Henry  iv.,  another  to  all  who  were 
willing  to  defend  the  Christian  religion,  and  a 
third,  an  encyclical  letter,  to  all  the  faithful.* 

-  The  Roman  pontiff  so  far  succeeded  that 
fifty  thousand  men  prepared  for  the  enterprise, 
at  the  head  of  whom  he  proposed  to  place  him- 
self, so  highly  elated  was  he  at  the  ambitious 
prospect  which  opened  to  his  view  ;  but  his 
mind  was  soon  diverted  from  the  miseries  of  the 
eastern  church,  by  circumstances  arising  out  of 
his  exertions  to  establish  the  supreme  dominion 
of  the  papacy  over  all  the  countries  of  the  west, 
and  all  ideas  of  the  Crusade  speedily  died  away. 
The  proposal  of  Gregory,  however,  was  not 
without  effect,  though  his  soldiers  did  not  march 
into  Palestine,  and  the  state  of  Asia  was  not 
affected  by  his  preparations.  It  aroused  a 
larger  measure  of  indignation  against  the  Mus- 
sulmans, whose  cruelties  had  originated  it.  It 
gave  strength  to  the  conviction  that  Mohamme- 
danism must  be  attacked  in  the  very  land  where 
the  crescent  now  waved  in  insulting  triumph, 
but  where  the  cross  had  achieved  its  earliest 
victories.  Passions  of  hatred  and  revenge  had 
long  been  in  motion,  like  the  hidden  fires  of  a 
slumbering  volcano,  and  the  projected  expedi- 
tion of  Gregory,  awakening  them  to  greater 
activity,  hastened  on  the  hour  when  they  would 
burst  forth  in  all  their  fury. 

*  Greg.  Epist.  lib.  i.  cap.  xlix. 
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The  work  6f  arming  Christendom  against 
the  Mohammedans  of  the  east,  and  of  arous- 
ing it  to  the  rescue  of  Palestine,  was  re- 
served for  a  man,  who,  emerging  from  the 
utmost  obscurity,  speedily  kindled  a  flame 
which  spread  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other.  This  was  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  native  of 
Amiens  in  France.  In  his  youth  he  served  as 
a  soldier ;  he  afterwards  married  a  lady  ot 
noble  family,  but  subsequently  became  a  priest 
and  anchorite.  Hence  the  cognomen  by  which 
his  contemporaries  distinguished  him.  The 
Hermit  is  described  as  small  of  stature  and  con- 
temptible in  his  external  appearance,  but  his 
eyes  flashed  with  peculiar  intelligence  and  fire, 
and  his  eloquence  was  flowing  and  powerful. 
Possessed  of  an  ardent  imagination,  his  life,  in 
the  cell  and  the  cloister,  was  spent  in  religious 
dreams  and  ecstasies,  and  thus  trained  he  be- 
came at  once  the  easy  dupe  and  the  powerful 
agent  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
fanatical  delusions  which  ever  enslaved  the 
popular  mind.* 

Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  being  the  prevailing 
passion  in  the  religion  of  the  times,  it  was  not 
unlikely  that  Peter  should  become  influenced 
by  it.  Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  undergo 
the  pains  and  perils  of  the  journey.  Having 
accomplished  his  pilgrimage,  the  hermit  paid 
the  piece  of  gold  demanded  at  the  gates,  and 
entered  the  holy  city.  He  took  up  his  abode 
with  one  of  the  Latin  Christian  residents,  with 
■  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  i.  cap.  xi. 
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whom  he  eagerly  conversed  on  the  existing  dis- 
tress of  the  faithful,  the  triumph  of  infidelity, 
the  ancient  grandeur,  and  the  modern  degrada- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  With  emotions  of  enthusi- 
astic veneration  he  visited  each  spot  of  reputed 
holiness,  going  through  the  usual  course  of 
prayers  and  processions,  till  his  imagination  and 
his  feelings  were  wrought  up  to  almost  frantic 
vehemence.  But  the  sentiment  which  predo- 
minated over  every  other  was  that  of  indignant 
horror  at  the  sacrilegious  brutality  of  the  Turks, 
and  -he  at  length  demanded  and  obtained  an 
audience  of  Simeon,  the  patriarch. 

In  the  aged  churchman,  Peter  found  a  kindred 
spirit.  True  he  was  a  Greek,  and  consequently 
a  heretic.  Still  the  hermit  regarded  him  as  a 
Christian,  and  received  the  account  which  he 
gave  of  the  afflictions  of  the  people,  not  only 
with  overflowing  tears,  but  with  the  reiterated 
question,  whether  no  way  could  be  discovered  to 
soften  and  to  terminate  them.  "  Write,"  he  at 
length  said,  "to  "my  lord  the  pope,  to  the 
Romish  church,  and  to  the  western  kings  and 
princes,  and  confirm  the  letters  with  the  autho- 
rity of  your  seal.  And  I,"  he  added,  "  if  it  be 
only  for  the  relief  of  my  own  spirit,  will,  by 
God's  help,  take  upon  myself  the  labour  of 
waiting  upon  each  of  them,  laying  before  them 
the  extremity  of  your  grief,  and  earnestly  im- 
ploring from  them  the  succour  which  you  need." 
The  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  patriarch, 
who  accordingly  committed  to  the  care  of  Peter 
the  documents  which  he  required.* 
*  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  i.  cap.  xi. 
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The  Hermit  now,  if  not  before,  began  to  con- 
ceive nmiseltinvested  with  a  Divine  commis- 
sion, and  various  circumstances  combined  to 
strengthen  him  in  the  delusion.  At  one  time, 
in  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  overcome  by 
fatigue,  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
offering  of  prayers,  in  which  he  had  continued 
through  the  night,  he  stretched  himself  upon 
the  pavement  to  seek  repose  by  sleep,  when,  as 
he  conceived,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  appeared  to 
him,  and  addressing  him,  said,  "  Arise,  Peter, 
make  haste,  and  execute  with  boldness  the 
trust  which  has  been  committed  to  thee,  and  I 
will  be  with  thee,  for  the  time  is  come  to  purge 
my  sanctuary,  and  to  succour  my  servants." 
Peter,  nothing  doubting  that  the  voice  and  the 
vision  were  from  heaven,  though  they  were 
doubtless  only  a  dream,  the  natural  fruit  of 
his  over  -  heated  imagination,  instantly  pre- 
pared for  his  departure,  and  having  received  the 
benediction  of  the  patriarch,  he  journeyed  to  the 
coast,  took  ship,  and  sailed  to  Italy.* 

On  his  arrival,  the  Hermit  lost  no  time  in 
seeking  out  the  pope.  Urban  n.,  who  then 
occupied  the  papal  chair,  received  him  kindly, 
and  promised  his  hearty  co-operation  in  the 
general  scheme  of  the  Crusade.  Thus  encou- 
raged, and  inflamed  with  what  was  mistaken  for 
a  Divine  zeal,  he  quickly  passed  through  Italy, 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  traversing  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  went  from  court  to  court,  and  from 
castle  to  castle,  declaring  the  miseries  of  the 
holy  city,  imploring  the  needed  succour,  and 

*  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  i.  cap.  xu. 
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invoking  vengeance  on  the  Turks.  Nor  did  he 
confine  his  appeals  to  princes  and  nobles.  In 
all  the  towns  and  villages  through  which  he 
passed,  he  sought  to  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  multitudes.* 

There  was  everything  in  the  character,  the 
dress,  and  the  deportment  of  the  Hermit,  to 
secure  popular  favour.  He  was  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  the  people 
saw  in  him  a  full  combination  of  almost  all  the 
qualities  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
view  with  the  highest  admiration.  He  rode 
upon  a  mule,  clothed  in  a  woollen  tunic,  with- 
out sleeves,  and  a  brown  mantle,  which  fell 
down  to  his  heels,  his  feet  and  arms  being  left 
bare.  He  is  said  to  have  been  superior  in  piety 
to  all  the  abbots  or  bishops  of  the  day,  eating 
neither  flesh  nor  bread,  and  living  only  upon 
fish  and  wine,  but  professing  to  find  his  pleasure 
in  the  greatest  abstinence.  Wherever  he  went 
the  populace  surrounded  him  in  crowds,  loading 
him  with  presents,  and  eulogizing  his  sanctity. 
Nor  was  he  wanting  in  generosity,  which  he 
discovered  in  the  liberal  distribution  of  the 
gifts  which  he  received.  His  influence  in- 
creased with  almost  every  step  he  took,  extend- 
ing even  to  the  domestic  circle.  He  sometimes 
restored  women  to  husbands  whom  they  had 
abandoned,  and  reconciled  those  who  had  lived 
at  variance.  By  some  he  was  looked  upon  as 
more  than  human,  the  people  plucking  the  hairs 
of  his  mule,  and  preserving  them  as  sacred  relics. 
*  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  i.  cap.  xiii. 
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His  preaching  was  most  powerful.  All  the 
gates  of  the  human  heart  were  open  to  his  elo- 
quence. Nations  rose  at  his  word,  and  grasp- 
ing the  sword  and  the  spear,  commenced  their 
preparations  for  the  conflict  to  which  he  sum- 
moned them.* 

Wonderful  delusion  of  a  dark  and  super- 
stitious age  !  Who  shall  say  that  the  former 
times  were  better  than  these  ?  Happy  we  who 
have  been  taught,  from  the  living  oracles  of 
God,  to  seek  salvation,  not  by  the  merit  of  our 
own  performances,  but  by  the  merit  of  the  one 
great  sacrifice  presented  to  God,  when  Jesus, 
in  expiation  of  our  guilt,  offered  up  himself. 
Happy  we  who  have  learned,  by  the  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  Christian  pilgrimage 
consists  not  in  toilsome  journeyings  to  an  earthly 
Canaan  or  a  temporal  city,  but  in  a  course  of 
holy  obedience  and  patient  submission  to  the 
Divine  will,  animated  by  the  prospect  of  a  hea- 
venly country,  and  u  a  city  which  hath  founda- 
tions, whose  Builder  and  Maker  is  God."  Happy, 
too,  if  we  have  learned  that  our  warfare  is  not 
in  martial  conflict  with  the  powers  of  this  world, 
by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  but  with 
the  sinful  corruptions  of  our  own  hearts,  and 
with  the  great  adversary  of  our  souls.  May  it 
be  ours  to  fight  the  good  fight,  to  finish  our 
course,  to  keep  the  faith,  and  to  obtain  the 
crown — the  crown  of  righteousness  which  the 
righteous  Judge  will  give  to  all  "who  love 
his  appearing." 
*  Guibertus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  viii.    Robertus  Monachus,  lib.  i.  p.  5. 
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While  Peter  was  successfully  fulfilling  his 
mission,  Urban  was  not  unmindful  of  his 
promise  of  co-operation.  He  summoned  a 
council  at  Placentia,  and  subsequently  deter- 
mined on  holding  a  second  in  the  heart  of 
Gaul.  It  was  held  at  Clermont,  and  was  com- 
posed of  an  unheard  of  multitude  of  priests, 
princes,  and  nobles,  both  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, all  eager  to  receive  and  obey  the  pope's 
injunctions.  After  having  determined  the  less 
important  affairs,  Urban  came  forth  from  the 
church  in  which  the  principal  ecclesiastics  were 
assembled,  and  addressed  the  immense  con- 
course, which  had  been  gathered  into  one  of 
the  great  squares,  with  all  that  persuasive 
eloquence  which  he  above  most  men  of  his  age 
had  at  command. 

He  related  how  their  brethren  in  the  east 
were  trampled  under  foot  by  infidels,  to  whom 
God  had  not  granted  the  light  of  his  Holy 
Spirit — how  fire,  plunder,  and  the  sword  had 
completely  desolated  the  fair  plains  of  Palestine 
— how  her  children  were  enslaved  or  died  under 
tortures  too  horrible  to  recount — how  the 
women  were  subjected  to  the  impure  passions 
of  the  pagans — and  how  God's  own  altar,  the 
symbols  of  salvation,  and  the  precious  relics  of 
the  saints,  were  all  desecrated  by  the  gross 
abominations  of  a  race  of  heathens.  "  To 
whom  then,"  he  asked,  "  does  it  belong  to 
avenge  these  crimes  ?  to  whom,  unless  to  you, 
to  whom  God  has  given  strength,  and  valour, 
and  greatness  of  soul  ?   Let  the  prowess  of  your 
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ancestors  arouse  you — the  goodness  and  mag- 
nanimity of  Charlemagne  and  other  of  your 
kings,  who  were  the  prop  of  Christendom,  and 
who  raised  a  barrier  against  the  progress  of 
the  Turks.  Let  the  thought  of  the  sepulchre 
of  Christ  our  Saviour,  possessed  by  the  foul 
heathen,  and  of  the  holy  places  dishonoured  by 
their  sacrilegious  impurities — let  these  thoughts 
excite  you  to  instant  action.  O  brave  soldiers  ! 
offspring  of  invincible  fathers  !  degenerate  not 
from  your  ancient  blood.  Remember  the 
virtues  of  those  who  have  gone  before  you. 

"  Are  you  held  back  by  the  soft  ties  of 
wives,  of  children,  of  parents  ?  Call  to  mind 
the  words  of  our  Lord,  '  He  that  loveth  father, 
or  mother,  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me;' 
and  he  that  '  loveth  son,  or  daughter,  more 
than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.'  And  '  he  that 
taketh  not  his  cross,  and  folio weth  not  after  me, 
is  not  worthy  of  me.'  Allow  not  your  present 
possessions  to  detain  you  from  the  enterprise. 
Your  own  land,  bounded  by  the  sea  on  one 
side,  and  surrounded  by  mountains  on  the 
other,  is  too  narrow  for  your  numerous  popula- 
tion, and  can  scarcely  supply  you  with  the 
necessaries  of  life,  much  less  afford  you  an 
exuberance  of  wealth.  Hence  the  contentions 
and  wars  in  which  you  are  continually  engaged. 
Take,  therefore,  the  way  of  the  holy  sepulchre, 
and  subdue  the  land  now  held  by  the  wicked 
pagan.  That  land  was  given  by  God  to  the 
sons  of  Israel — a  land,  as  saith  the  Scriptures, 
1  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.'     Jerusalem  is 
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its  centre;  and  rich  above  all  others,  it  offers,  so 
to  speak,  the  delights  of  paradise.  That  land, 
too,  the  Kedeemer  of  the  human  race  rendered 
illustrious  by  his  advent,  honoured  by  his  re- 
sidence, consecrated  by  his  passion,  repurchased 
by  his  death,  signalized  by  his  sepulture.  That 
royal  city,  Jerusalem,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  world,  held  captive  by  infidels  who  deny 
the  God  that  honoured  her,  now  calls  on  you, 
and  prays  for  her  deliverance.  From  you  above 
all  people  she  looks  for  succour,  since  to  you 
God  has  granted,  beyond  all  nations,  glory  and 
might  of  arms.  Take  then  the  way  before 
you,  in  expiation  of  your  sins,  assured  of  the 
imperishable  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
At  this  moment,  loud  shouts  of  "  Gon  wills 
it!  God  wills  it!"  uttered  in  all  the  different 
dialects  and  languages  of  the  assembled  multi- 
tude, simultaneously  burst  forth,  interrupting 
the  speech  of  the  pontiff.  Urban  saw  his 
opportunity,  and  seized  it.  As  soon  as  silence 
could  be  procured,  he  proceeded: — "  Beloved 
brethren,  to-day  is  fulfilled  that  of  which  our 
Lord  speaks  in  the  Gospel,  '  When  two  or  three 
shall  be  met  together  in  my  name,  there  will  I 
be  in  the  midst  of  them ;'  for  unless  the  Lord 
God  had  been  in  your  soul,  the  voice  of  one 
would  not  have  been  the  voice  of  all.  The 
shout  proceeded  from  a  multitude,  but  its 
source  was  manifestly  the  same.  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  God  who  put  it  into  your 
hearts,  and  constrained  you  to  utter  it.  Let 
this  then  be  your  war-cry  in  the  combat,  and 
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when  you  rush  to  the  encounter  with  his  foes, 
let  but  that  one  shout  be  heard,  '  God  wills  it ! 
God  wills  it  1 ' 

"  We  neither  command  nor  advise  this 
journey,  however,  to  the  old,  nor  to  the  weak, 
nor  to  those  unaccustomed  to  bear  arms;  neither 
to  women  without  their  husbands  or  brothers, 
or  lawful  guardians.  Such  would  rather  be 
burdensome  than  useful.  Let  the  rich  assist 
the  poor,  and  bring  with  them  to  the  field  those 
who  are  able  to  bear  arms.  Still,  let  not  priests 
or  clerks  of  whatever  order  set  Tut  on  this 
journey  without  the  license  of  their  bishops, 
nor  laymen  without  the  blessing  of  their  pastors 
for  to  such  the  expedition  would  be  fruitless 
Whoever  is  disposed  to  offer  himself  as  a 
sacrifice,  holy,  living,  and  well-pleasing  to  God, 
let  him  wear  the  sign  of  the  Lord's  cross  on  his 
breast ;  and  he  who  is  about  to  enter  on  the 
sacred  journey,  let  him  wear  the  same  blessed 
symbol  on  his  back.  Thus  shall  they  ful 
that  precept  of  the  Saviour,  which  comman 
us  to  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  him."  Urba: 
thus  ended  his  oration,  and  the  whole  of  th 
assembled  multitudes,  prostrating  themselves  o: 
the  ground,  confession  was  made  by  one  of  th 
cardinals,  after  which  the  pope  pronounced  hi 
benediction,  and  the  immense  concourse  dis 
persed,  strong  in  purpose  for  the  enterpri 
which  lay  before  them.* 

The  effects  of  this  council  were  most  sur- 
prising.    The  news  of  it  spread  with  amaz- 

*  Robertas  Monachus,  lib.  i. 
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ing  rapidity.  It  was  not  held  till  the  month 
of  November,  1095,  and  early  in  the  spring 
of  1096  a  large  body  of  the  Crusaders  were 
in  motion  towards  Palestine.  The  minds  of 
the  people  were  fully  prepared  to  receive  the 
intelligence,  and  to  kindle  at  its  announcement. 
The  lightning  of  the  Crusade,  it  has  been  said, 
was  in  their  hearts,  and  it  wanted  but  one 
electric  touch  to  make  it  flash  forth  upon  the 
world.  This  was  given  by  the  council  of 
Clermont. 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  wishes  of  the  pope  were  responded 
to.  Europe  was  stirred  from  its  foundations. 
The  crusading  passion  raged  almost  to  madness. 
It  extended  not  only  to  the  continental  pro- 
vinces, but  to  the  most  distant  islands.  "  The 
Welshman,"  says  William  of  Malmesbury,  "  left 
his  hunting,  the  Dane  his  drinking  party,  and 
the  Norwegian  his  raw  fish — all  eager  to  join 
the  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land."*  Knights 
and  nobles  were  alike  influenced  by  the  same 
zeal.  The  poor  equally  caught  the  flame. 
None  escaped  the  contagion. 

"  Who,"  exclaims  an  eye-witness,  "  who 
shall  tell  the  children  and  the  infirm,  that, 
animated  with  the  same  spirit,  hastened  to  the 
war?  Who  shall  count  the  old  men  and  the 
young  maids,  who  hurried  to  the  fight?  not 
with  the  hope  of  aiding,  but  for  the  crown  of 
martyrdom,  to  be  won  amidst  the  swords  of  the 
infidels.     You  young  warriors,  they  cried,  you 

*  Book  iv.  chap.  ii.  p.  416. 
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shall  vanquish  by  the  spear,  but  let  us  conquer 
for  Christ  by  the  merit  of  our  sufferings."  * 

Europe  was  now  one  universal  scene  of 
agitation.  It  was  moved  from  its  centre  to 
its  circumference.  There  was  no  nation  so 
remote,  nor  any  portion  of  the  community  so 
retired,  as  not  to  share  in  the  general  excite- 
ment. One  theme  stirred  from  their  lowest 
depths  the  souls  of  all.  In  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  immense  masses  of  the 
population  were  seen  on  the  road  to  Palestine, 
as  though  the  whole  western  world  had  resolved 
on  transporting  itself  to  the  east. 

Walter,  surnamed  the  Pennyless,  a  native  of 
Burgundy,  and  a  soldier  of  fortune,  was  the 
first  to  set  out  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
band,  whom  he  had  collected  under  the  banner 
of  the  cross,  having  only  eight  knights  however 
to  accompany  him.  To  maintain  the  command 
of  so  vast  a  multitude,  composed  exclusively 
of  the  lower  orders,  untrained  to  arms,  and  but 
poorly  supplied  for  the  necessities  of  the 
journey,  was  no  small  undertaking.  Yet  this 
bold  enthusiast  proceeded  in  safety  to  Hungary, 
where  he  was  treated  with  kindness  by  the 
king,  who  gave  him  a  passport  through  his 
territory,  with  full  license  to  trade  with  his 
people.  Walter  continued  his  way  without 
interruption  until  he  arrived  at  Malleville,  a 
city  on  the  borders  of  the  country.  But  here 
ten  of  his  followers,  tarrying  behind  to  purchase 
arms,  were  attacked  and  plundered,  after  the 

*  Guibcrtus  Novigentis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i. 
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army  had  crossed  a  stream  which   separated 
Hungary  from  Bulgaria. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  calamities. 
On  entering  Bulgaria,  its  inhabitants  refused  to  * 
show  the  adventurers  any  hospitality.  The 
cities  closed  their  gates  against  them,  and  even 
the  purchase  of  supplies  was  prohibited.  Such 
treatment  provoked  the  indignation  both  of  the 
leader  and  his  troops,  and.  compelled  by  hunger, 
they  forcibly  took  possession  of  the  flocks  and 
herds  which  they  found  wandering  in  the  fields. 
On  this  the  Bulgarians  assembled  their  forces, 
and,  overpowering  the  Crusaders,  put  numbers 
of  them  to  the  sword.  Walter,  however,  with 
his  army  much  reduced,  persevered  in  pushing 
his  way  through  this  inhospitable  region,  and 
eventually  reached  the  empire  of  the  Greeks, 
where  he  obtained  permission  from  the  emperor 
to  refresh  his  forces,  and  to  await  the  arrival  of 
Peter.*  The  Hermit  followed  close  in  his  rear, 
with  a  multitude  even  less  uniform  and  regular 
than  that  which  had  preceded  him.  Men, 
women,  and  children  —  all  sexes,  ages,  and 
professions  —  many  and  distinct  languages  —  a 
quantity  of  baggage  and  useless  encumbrance, 
it  has  been  well  said,  rendered  the  army  of 
Peter  as  unwieldly  and  dangerous  an  engine  as 
ever  was  put  in  motion.  It  passed  through 
Germany  and  Hungary,  suffering  severely  in 
the  latter  country,  in  retaliation  for  acts  of 
violence  committed  upon  its  inhabitants. 

In  journeying  through  Bulgaria,  still  greater 

*  Albertus,  lib.  i.  cap.  vii. 
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calamities  ensued.  Some  German  stragglers 
having  a  quarrel  with  a  Bulgarian  merchant 
with  whom  they  had  been  trading,  set  fire  to 
several  mills  and  houses.  The  people  became 
enraged,  and  coming  out  in  vast  numbers, 
rushed  first  upon  the  aggressors,  and  then  upon 
the  rear  of  the  main  body  of  the  Crusaders. 
A  general  conflict  ensued,  and  the  army  of 
Peter  was  defeated  and  dispersed.* 

Nothing  could  now  be  more  disconsolate  than 
the  condition  of  the  Hermit.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  to  the  mountains,  and,  solitary 
and  alone,  wandered  for  several  days  through 
dark  and  extensive  forests,  or  over  abrupt 
precipices,  and  in  desert  places.  What  now 
must  have  been  his  reflections  !  His  followers 
scattered,  perhaps  dead — himself,  so  lately 
elated  with  honour  and  command,  and  gratified 
enthusiasm,  a  defenceless  fugitive — the  cause 
which  he  had  espoused,  as  far  at  least  as  he 
was  concerned,  apparently  lost!  One  may 
easily  imagine  him,  now  seated  beneath  some 
rugged  rock,  musing  on  his  own  fate  and  that 
of  his  associates — now  scaling  some  mountain 
top,  eagerly  viewing  the  country  round,  if 
perchance  he  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  any  of 
his  companions — his  bosom  alternately  rising 
with  hope,  and  sinking  in  despair. 

At  length,  however,  he  accidentally  fell  in 
with  about  twenty  of  his  most  courageous 
knights.  His  heart  revived,  and,  thinking  that 
others  might  be  wandering  about,  he  ordered 

*  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  i.  cap.  xx 
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search  to  he  made  in  every  direction.  Signals 
were  hoisted,  horns  were  sounded  in  different 
parts  of  the  forest,  and  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  — some  say  before  the  day  closed 
— Peter  found  himself  again  surrounded  by 
seven  thousand  of  his  troops.  With  these 
forces,  he  once  more  turned  his  face  towards 
Constantinople.  As  he  proceeded,  other  bands, 
which  had  been  separated  from  him  in  the 
confusion  of  the  flight,  rejoined  him,  so  that, 
when  he  reached  the  Greek  empire,  his  army  is 
said  to  have  numbered  thirty  thousand.  With 
these  he  eventually  arrived  at  the  imperial 
city,  where  he  found  the  multitudes  who  had 
preceded  waiting  to  receive  him.* 

The  rude  hordes  of  ruffian  adventurers,  thus 
assembled  within  the  walls  of  the  eastern 
capital,  soon  fell  into  the  most  violent  excesses. 
They  even  tore  off  the  lead  from  the  roofs  of 
the  churches,  and  then  sold  it  to  the  Greeks, 
from  whom  they  had  plundered  it.f  The 
emperor  at  first  had  treated  them  with  kindness 
and  liberality,  supplying  them  with  money  and 
provisions,  but,  horrified  with  these  enormities, 
he  speedily  hurried  them  across  the  Bosphorus, 
where  he  advised  them  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  great  leaders. | 

On  the  plains  of  Bithynia  the  people  found 
the  most  abundant  supplies,  and  here  they 
might  have  remained  in  security  for  several 
months,  most  amply  provided  for.     But  they 

*  Albertus,  lib.  i.  cap.  xiii.         -f-  Baldricus. 
$  Gulielmu8  Tyrii,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxii. 
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gave  loose  to  every  species  of  licentiousness. 
The  utmost  insubordination  prevailed,  and 
Peter,  feeling  that  he  had  lost  all  command  of 
his  forces,  returned  in  despair  to  Constantinople. 
One  company,  quitting  their  companions  in 
arms,  carried  their  ravages  even  to  the  walls  of 
Nice,  the  capital  of  the  country.  Solyman, 
the  sultan,  marched  fifteen  thousand  men 
against  them.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the 
Crusaders  joined,  and  Walter,  with  innumer- 
able others,  was  slain.  Very  few  escaped  either 
captivity  or  the  sword.  The  small  remnant 
who  survived  were  rescued  at  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  Peter  by  the  emperor.  These  were 
conducted,  under  the  protection  of  his  soldiers, 
to  Constantinople.  On  their  arrival,  Alexius 
purchased  their  arms,  and  ordered  them  imme- 
diately to  return  to  their  country.  Such  was 
the  fate  of  the  great  expedition  of  Peter  and 
Walter.* 

But,  besides  the  numerous  multitudes  who 
went  out  under  their  banners,  there  were  in- 
numerable others,  of  the  same  class,  though 
yet  more  barbarous  and  undisciplined,  who  at 
different  times,  and  from  all  parts,  assumed  the 
cross,  and  took  the  ivay,  as  it  was  called,  towards 
Palestine.  About  fifteen  thousand  of  these,  i 
mostly  Germans,  placed  themselves  under  the 
command  of  a  priest,  named  Godescalus.  They 
penetrated  into  Hungary,  where  they  committed 
all  manner  of  excesses,  which  so  enraged  the 

*  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxv. ;  Albertus,  lib.  1.  cap. 
xxiii. ;  Robertus  Monachus,  lib.  i. 
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king,  that  he  collected  a  powerful  army  to 
revenge  the  injuries  they  had  inflicted  on  his 
people.  On  the  pretext  of  selecting  and  punish- 
ing the  most  criminal  offenders,  he  induced  the 
Crusaders  to  lay  down  their  arms,  when  his 
subjects,  taking  advantage  of  their  weakness, 
slaughtered  man,  woman,  and  child,  without 
distinction. 

Another,  and  the  last  body  of  these  early 
adventurers,  is  said  to  have  numbered  about  ' 
two  hundred  thousand.  It  was  formed  on  no  . 
organized  plan,  and  acknowledged  no  human 
commander.  It  was  composed  of  various  bands 
of  all  ages,  and  both  sexes,  who,  having  adopted 
the  symbol  of  the  Crusade,  came  forth  from 
the  different  countries  of  Europe,  and  meeting 
promiscuously  on  the  road,  joined  in  forming 
one  assemblage.  These  were  animated  by  a 
fanatical  spirit  the  most  foul  and  degraded. 
They  carried  before  them  a  goose  and  a  goat, 
which  they  professed  to  believe  were  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.  These  they  proclaimed  to  be 
their  leaders,  and  rendered  to  them  almost 
Divine  homage.  They  lived  lives  of  the  most 
infamous  debauchery,  and  spread  desolation  ' 
and  slaughter  on  every  hand  as  they  proceeded 
on  their  march. 

But  the  hour  of  retribution  was  at  hand. 
The  Hungarians,  who  had  suffered  so  much 
from  the  unruly  rabble  which  had  already 
attempted  to  pass  through  their  territory,  were 
prepared  to  receive  them.  They  were  encoun- 
tered at  Mersburg  by  a  large  force.     At  first, 
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the  Crusaders  appeared  to  have  the  advantage, 
but  suddenly  they  were  seized  with  terror,  and  > 
began  to  disperse.  The  Hungarian  troops  pur-  , 
sued  and  slew  them.  So  dreadful  was  the 
slaughter,  that  not  only  were  the  fields  strewed 
with  the  corpses  of  the  slain,  but  the  rivers 
flowed  with  blood,  and  the  waters  of  the  Danube 
are  said  to  have  been  choked  and  impeded 
in  their  course  by  the  bodies  of  the  dead.* 

The  fate  of  these  expeditions  is  a  frightful 
fact  in  the  page  of  history.      No  fewer  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  human  beings 
are  supposed  to  have  perished.     How  sadden- 
ing is  such  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  human 
life,  and  energy,  and  passion,  to  think  of!     To 
what  higher  purposes  it  might  have  been  con- 
secrated !    Who  can  calculate  the  achievements 
which,  under  a  right  direction,  it  might  have 
effected  ?     How  mournful  that  the  close  of  the  * 
eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  era  should  ]  t 
have  found  even  Christendom  itself  engrossed  I 
in  the  thick  darkness  which  these  expeditions/ 
indicate ! 

The  chief  historical  question  of  importance 
is  the  service  of  these  expeditions  to  those 
which  followed.  They  were  not  altogether 
without  their  utility.  The  popular  enthusiasm 
had  reached  a  height  which  was  past  all  human 
control.  Like  a  mighty  river,  whose  waters, 
after  having  been  frozen  up,  are  suddenly 
thawed  and  swollen  by  the  melting  snows  of 
adjacent  hills,  the  popular  enthusiasm  in  favour 
*  Albertus,  lib.  1.  cap.  xxxi.    Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxx. 
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of  the  Crusades  rolled  along  in  its  own  ungo- 
vernable course,  incapable  of  restraint,  and  sure 
to  force  an  outlet.  This  the  expeditions  of 
Peter  and  Walter,  and  others,  supplied. 

The  Hermit  survived  the  fate  of  his  followers, 
and  joining  the  regular  armies  of  Europe,  after- 
wards made  an  occasional  but  very  subordinate 
appearance  in  the  history  of  the  First  Crusade.* 
Still,  his  previous  career  places  him  among  the 
most  extraordinary  men  of  his  own  or  of  any 
other  age.  His  character  has  been  variously 
estimated,  his  co temporaries  looking  upon  him 
as  a  heaven-inspired  prophet,  and  some  modern 
historians  being  divided,  as  to  whether  he 
was  an  impostor  or  a  madman.  To  speak  of 
him  as  a  prophet  inspired  by  God  would  be  a 
libel  on  the  Divine  character.  That  his  enthu- 
siasm was  sometimes  near  akin  to  madness  is 
unquestionable ;  but  that  a  madman  should 
have  pursued  his  course  for  so  long  a  period 
with  such  uniform  consistency,  and  with  so 
much  political  wisdom,  is  scarcely  admissible. 
His  madness,  at  least,  was  only  a  complete  de- 
velopment in  his  person  of  the  spirit  of  his 
times.  That  he  was  not  an  impostor  is  equally 
conclusive.  It  would  be  too  much  to  affirm 
that  the  eloquence  of  his  tongue  was  never  more 
glowing  than  the  feelings  of  his  heart — that  he 
never  practised  deception — or  that  he  did  not 
employ,  in  the  mode  of  his  dress  and  the  habits 
of  his  life,  all  that  art  and  policy  could  suggest 
to  further  his  mission,  and  to   exalt  himself 

*  See  page  53. 
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in  popular  favour ;  but  that  his  whole  career 
was  one  of  intentional  hypocrisy  and  fraud 
must  be  denied.  Had  not  his  own  passion  for 
the  Crusades  been  sincere,  he  would  hardly 
have  been  so  successful  in  awakening  it  in  the 
minds  of  others.  Artificial  fires  could  never 
have  kindled  so  general  an  enthusiasm.  The 
truth  appears  to  be,  that  Peter  the  Hermit  was 
a  bold  fanatic,  whose  spirit  had  first  caught 
fire  at  the  altar  of  superstition,  which  his  own 
age  had  reared,  and  then,  aided  by  an  ardent 
imagination  and  a  glowing  eloquence,  he  spread 
throughout  Christendom  the  flame  which  had 
been  lighted  up  in  his  own  soul. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE  FIRST  CRUSADE.      A.D.  1096—1099. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  undisciplined  multitudes, 
who  had  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Peter 
and  Walter,  and  others,  was  now  quenched  in 
death,  and  their  bones  lay  either  strown  along 
the  countries  through  which  the}'  had  passed, 
or  were  left  to  whiten  on  the  sunny  plains 
of  Asia.  The  regular  armies  of  the  cross 
now  took  the  field  with  all  the  pomp  and 
splendour  of  chivalry.  The  First  Crusade  is 
usually  dated  from  the  commencement  of  their 
march. 

The  four  most  distinguished  leaders  were 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Hugh  the  Great,  Boe- 
mond,  prince  of  Tarentum,  and  Raymond, 
count  of  Toulouse.  To  these  were,  added, 
Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  Stephen,  count  of 
Blois,  and  Robert,  count  of  Flanders,  each 
commanding  a  distinct  body  of  Crusaders,  but 
ultimately  joining  the  expedition  of  Hugh  the 
Great.  Boemond  also  was  accompanied  by 
his  noble  kinsman,  Tancred.  Let  us  hastily 
glance  at  the  most  illustrious  of  these  lordly 
knights. 
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Kaymond  was  the  son  of  the  most  noble 
William,  count  of  Toulouse.  Though  a  valiant 
soldier,  he  had  lived  a  dissolute  life,  for  war 
and  dissipation  are  not  unusually  concomitants. 
Grown  old  and  grey,  but  still  in  ignorance  of 
the  true  doctrine  of  atonement  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  he  assumed  the  cross  in  expiation  of 
his  sins,  making  a  vow  never  to  return  to  his 
native  land,  expecting  to  lessen  the  weight 
of  his  past  offences — vain  delusion  ! — by  per- 
petual hostilities  against  the  Turks.  Under  his 
standard  marched  the  Goths  and  Garcons,  and 
all  the  people  scattered  throughout  the  regions 
of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps.  * 

Boemond  was  an  Italian  by  residence,  but  a 
Norman  by  descent.  He  was  son  of  the  famous 
Eobert  Guiscard.  Italy,  and  the  whole  pro- 
vince from  the  Tuscan  to  the  Adriatic  sea, 
marched  under  his  command.  His  army  num- 
bered ten  thousand  cavalry,  and  a  still  larger 
number  of  foot  soldiers.  The  news  of  the  holy 
wars  first  reached  him  in  the  camp.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Amain.  His  soul 
kindled  at  the  tidings,  and  he  became  impatient 
for  the  enterprise.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment,  he  is  said  to  have  caused  his  mantle  to 
be  cut  into  crosses,  and  distributed  among  his 
troops.  Distinguished  alike  for  his  wisdom 
and  bearing,  a  selfish  ambition  notwithstanding 
appears  to  have  been  his  ruling  passion.  In 
all  the  shining  qualities  of  chivalry,  however, 
*  "William  of  Malniestrary,  book  iv.  cap.  ii.  pp.  417,  473. 
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Boemond  was   far   surpassed   by  his   relation 
Tancred — 

nor  'mongst  them  all  was  one 

prince  of  greater  might ; 


With  majesty  his  noble  countenance  shone ; 

High  were  his  thoughts,  his  heart  was  bold  in  fight ; 
No  shameful  vice  his  worth  had  overgone.* 

Hugh  the  Great,  count  of  Vermandois,  was 
brother  of  Philip,  king  of  France.  His  valour, 
the  dignity  of  his  mien,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
person,  have  all  been  celebrated  as  worthy  of 
the  royal  race  from  which  he  sprang.  He 
headed  one  of  the  largest  divisions  of  the 
crusading  army,  and  was  the  first  to  commence 
the  march.  Stephen  of  Blois,  who  eventually 
joined  him,  is  said  to  have  been  master  of 
as  many  cities  as  there  are  days  in  the  year.f 

But  the  most  renowned  of  all  the  great 
leaders  in  the  First  Crusade  was  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon.  He  was  son  of  Eustace,  count  of 
Bouillon,  but  more  ennobled  maternally,  having 
descended  by  that  line  from  Charlemagne,  and 
inheriting  much  of  the  character  of  his  imperial 
ancestor,  both  in  body  and  in  mind.  Like  him 
also  he  was  celebrated  for  his  love  of  letters,  a 
taste  which  he  probably  derived  from  his 
mother  Ida,  daughter  of  the  ancient  Godfrey, 
duke  of  Lorraine.  All  the  historians  of  the 
Crusades  unite  in  pronouncing  \vpon  him  the 

*  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  book  i.  Guibertus,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  i.  Robertus  Monachus,  lib.  ii.  Albertus,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
xviii.    William  of  Malmesbury,  p.  417. 

t  Robertus  Monachus,  lib.  ii.  Guibertus,  lib.  ii.  caps, 
xiv.  xv. 
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highest  eulogiums.  According  to  Eobert  the 
Monk,  he  was  beautiful  in  countenance,  tall  in 
stature,  pleasant  in  discourse,  and  withal  so 
gentle  in  disposition,  that  he  appeared  more  of 
the  monk  than  the  soldier.  But  in  battle  his 
soul  became  filled  with  mighty  daring,  like  a 
lion  he  rushed  to  the  encounter,  and  what 
shield  or  buckler  could  .sustain  the  fall  of  his 
sword  ?  William  of  Malmesbury  declares  him 
to  be  second  to  none  in  military  virtue,  and 
speaks  of  him  as  that  brilliant  mirror  of 
Christian  nobility,  in  which,  as  in  a  splendid 
ceiling,  the  lustre  of  every  virtue  was  reflected.* 
The  most  distinguished  leader  of  the  Cru- 
sades, Godfrey,  is  the  hero  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem 
Delivered.  But  even  the  eulogium  of  the 
poet  does  not  surpass  that  of  the  olden  chro- 
niclers. Trained  from  boyhood  to  bear  arms, 
he  early  dedicated  his  service  to  the  emperor, 
Henry  iv.,  whom  he  supported  in  his  quarrels 
with  the  pope  ;  and  in  the  siege  of  Rome  he 
was  the  first  to  effect  a  breach  in  part  of 
the  wall  which  was  assigned  for  his  attack,  thus 
facilitating  the  entrance  of  the  besiegers.  Here 
he  was  seized  with  fever,  from  which  he  was 
never  free,  until  hearing  the  report  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Jerusalem,  he  made  a  vow  to  go 
thither,  if  God  would  graciously  restore  his 
health.  The  moment,  says  William  of  Malmes- 
bury, this  vow  was  made,  the  strength  of 
the  duke  revived,  so  that,  recovering  apace,  he 
shook  disease  from  his  limbs,  and  rising  with 
*  In  allusion  to  the  custom  of  painting  and  gilding  the  ceiling. 
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expanded  breast,  as  it  were  from  years  of 
decrepitude,  shone  with  renovated  youth.  The 
expedition  was  only  the  realization  of  a  long- 
cherished  desire.  Tears  before  the  Crusade 
had  been  preached,  he  had  been  heard  to  ex- 
press his  ardent  wish  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  the 
holy  city,  not  as  other  pilgrims  went,  but  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army. 

Associated  with  Godfrey  were  Baldwin  his 
brother,  Baldwin  of  the  mountains,  Hugh, 
count  of  St.  Paul,  the  count  of  Gray,  Eenardus, 
count  of  Tullensis,  and  other  distinguished 
nobles,  who  cheerfully  ranged  themselves  and 
their  retainers  under  the  banner  of  so  illustrious 
a  commander.* 

The  great  leaders  pursued  respectively  their 
own  route,  nor  was  it  till  they  reached  the  -^ , 
plains  of  Bithynia  that  they  and  their  fol- 
lowers formed  into  one  vast  armament.  The 
march  was  commenced  on  the  1 5th  of  August, 
IMoT^noTwaTprosecuted  with~as~much  regu- 
7an"ty*and  order  as  belonged  to  any  military 
expeditions  of  the  times.  In  this  respect  it 
presented  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  wild  ex- 
cesses of  the  frantic  multitudes  who  had  gone 
before. 

Nothing  of  any  moment  transpired,  till  the 

forces  of  Godfrey  reached  the  territories  of  the 

king  of  Hungary.     Here  the  sight  of  the  un- 

buried  corpses  of  the  fanatic  crowds,  who  had 

•  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  Guibertus,  lib.  ii.  cap, 
xii.  Robertus  Monacbus,  lib.  i.  William  of  Malmesbury, 
book  iv.  pp.  417,  444,  447.  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered, 
book  i.  8,  book  iii.  59. 
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been  slain  near  Mersburg — an  appalling  spec- 
tacle— arrested  their  attention.  Godfrey  calmly 
proceeded  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  in- 
stantly dispatched  messengers  to  the  monarch, 
demanding  an  explanation.  The  king  of  Hun- 
gary was  assured,  that  if  the  punishment  in- 
flicted was  deserved,  it  should  be  patiently 
endured  without  resentment,  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  should  appear  that  the  innocent  had 
been  delivered  up  to  death  without  cause,  the 
Crusaders  would  not  suffer  it  to  pass  unnoticed, 
but  would  at  once  avenge  the  blood  of  their 
brethren.  •  The  explanations  of  Carloman  satis- 
fied the  soldiers  of  the  cross,  and  after  mutual 
expressions  of  confidence  between  them  and  the 
Hungarian  sovereign,  they  proceeded  peacefully 
on  their  way.* 

The  Greek  emperors  were  never  cordially 
affected  towards  the  Crusade.  They  had,  in- 
deed, craved  the  assistance  of  the  west  against 
their  common  enemies  the  Turks,  but  they  had 
no  idea  of  all  Europe  being  aroused  to  arms 
in  the  contest ;  and  when  they  beheld  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  movement,  and  the  vast  armies 
which  passed  through  their  territories,  they 
began  to  fear  their  Christian  allies  as  much  as 
they  had  their  Mohammedan  invaders.  To  adopt 
the  plain-spoken  and  descriptive  words  of 
Fuller,  "  They  suspected  that  these  western 
Christians  made  a  false  blow  at  Jerusalem,  and 
meant  to  hit  Constantinople."!     Alexius,  there- 

*  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i. 

t  Fuller's  Historie  of  the  Holy  Warre,  book  i.  cap.  xv. 
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fore,  felt  that  he  had  a  double  policy  to  pursue. 
The  Crusades  must  be  received  and  welcomed 
on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other,  pledges  of 
attachment  and  fidelity  to  his  government  must 
be  extorted  from  them.  They  must  be  encou- 
raged to  prosecute  their  enterprise,  and  yet 
thwarted  as  much  as  possible  in  its  execution. 
The  emperor  must  appear  to  aid  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  do  all  in  his  power  to  hinder 
them.  Hence,  to  quote  again  the  old  English 
ecclesiastical  historian,  "  Though  he  had  a 
storm  in  his  heart,  he  made  all  fair  weather 
in  his  face,  and  finding  his  guests  so  strong 
that  they  could  command  their  welcome,  he 
entertained  them  rather  from  fear  than  from 
love."* 

The  first  to  experience  the  effects  of  this 
policy  was  Hugh  the  Great,  he  being  the  first  to 
reach  the  eastern  empire.  He  had  taken  the 
road  through  Italy,  and  crossing  the  Adriatic 
sea,  landed  at  Durazzo,  with  only  a  few  of  his 
troops,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  those  who  were  to 
follow  him.  Here  he  remained  for  some  little 
time  in  confident  security.  Alexius — thinking 
that  if  he  could  secure  the  allegiance  of  the  first 
of  the  great  military  leaders  who  had  entered 
his  dominions,  and  he  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished for  rank  and  influence,  the  allegiance 
of  the  rest  would  be  certain  —  ordered  the 
person  of  the  count  to  be  seized,  and  he  was 
accordingly  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  Constan- 
tinople, some  say  in  chains,  but  others,  with 
*  William  of  Malmesbury,  book  iv.  cap.  ii.  p.  418. 
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the  respect  due  to  his  exalted  station.*  But 
Godfrey  was  on  his  march,  and  having  arrived 
at  Philippopolij  received  intelligence  of  Hugh's 
imprisonment.  With  the  utmost  promptitude 
he  dispatched  messengers  to  the  emperor,  de- 
manding the  instant  liberation  of  the  noble 
captive,  at  the  same  time  advancing  with  his 
army  to  Adrianople.  The  messenger  returned 
with  a  refusal.  At  once,  therefore,  Godfrey 
gave  up  the  whole  district  to  the  pillage  of  his 
soldiers,  who  continued  their  ravages  for  eight 
days.  Alexius  was  alarmed,  and  granted  the 
request ;  on  which,  with  a  command  which  did 
honour  to  the  moderation  of  his  character  and 
the  strictness  of  his  discipline,  Godfrey  put 
an  immediate  stop  to  the  depredations  of  his 
troops,  and  proceeded  in  military  array  to  the 
walls  of  Constantinople. 

Hugh,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  his  deliverer, 
rushed  out  to  meet  him,  and  Alexius,  terror- 
stricken  at  the  sight  of  Godfrey's  iron-clad 
warriors,  began  to  devise  means  to  conciliate 
his  favour.  Scarcely  was  the  conference  be- 
tween Hugh  and  Godfrey  concluded,  than  mes- 
sengers arrived  from  the  emperor,  requesting 
the  duke,  with  his  chief  officers,  to  visit  the 
palace,  leaving  his  army  without  the  walls. 
This  he  peremptorily  declined,  nor  did  he  yield 
consent  until  Alexius  had  given  his  own  son  as 
a  hostage  for  his  safety. 

It  was  long  before  the  wily  emperor,  with  all 

*  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.    Guibertus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xix. 
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his  arts,  could  extort  an  act  of  homage  from 
Godfrey.  At  length,  however,  he  prevailed, 
and  it  was  agreed  between  them,  that  whatever 
countries  or  cities — Jerusalem  alone  excepted — 
which  had  ever  belonged  to  the  Greek  empire, 
might  be  recovered  from  the  Turks  by  the 
Latins,  should  be  restored  to  Alexius  ;  and  that 
he  on  his  part  should  furnish  the  Crusaders 
with  arms,  shipping,  and  other  necessaries  for 
the  expedition.  Godfrey  Avas  now  loaded  with 
favours.  On  an  appointed  day,  he  received  the 
distinction  of  what  was  called  an  adoption  of 
honour.  He  was  clothed  in  the  imperial  vest- 
ments, and  the  emperor,  addressing  him  as  his 
son,  nominally  placed  his  dominions  at  his  dis- 
posal. The  ceremony  being  over,  Alexius  un- 
locked his  treasures,  and  bestowed  them  both 
upon  the  duke  and  his  companions  with  the 
most  lavish  profusion.* 

Constantinople  presented,  during  the  next 
few  months,  a  scene  such  as  perhaps  no  city  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  had  ever  exhibited  in  the 
same  space  of  time.  All  the  military  glory  of 
the  west  appeared  at  its  gates,  and  moved  in 
grand  procession  through  the  eastern  empire, 
as  imposing  a  spectacle  as  the  hosts   of  war 

*  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  ii.  cap.  v.  This  was  not  so  much 
an  adoption  as  an  alliance  between  princes,  who  reciprocally 
gave  to  each  other  the  title  of  father  and  son.  These  adop- 
tions, therefore,  were  merely  honorary,  and  did  not  entitle 
the  adopted  son  to  inherit  the  fortune  of  him  who  adopted  him. 
The  ceremony  varied,  but,  in  some  cases,  the  person  who 
adopted  threw  over  him  whom  he  adopted  his  shirt  or  mantle, 
testifying  by  this  that  he  considered  him  as  his  son.  Du  Cange 
in  Joinville,  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 
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had  ever  displayed.  While  Godfrey  and  Hugh, 
with  their  followers,  were  regaling  themselves 
in  Constantinople,  intelligence  came  of  the  ap- 
proach of  another  body  of  Crusaders.  They 
instantly,  therefore,  prepared  for  their  departure, 
and,  laden  with  gold,  and  precious  stones,  and 
silks,  and  costly  utensils,  admired  as  much  for 
their  beautiful  workmanship  as  for  the  mate- 
rial of  which  they  were  made,  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  and  encamped  on  the  plains  of 
Bithynia. 

Boemond  and  Tancred  were  the  next  to 
reach  the  imperial  city.  Eaymond  and  others 
soon  followed  them.  Alexius  pursued  the  same 
policy  with  them  which  he  had  with  their  pre- 
decessors, and  all  the  Crusaders,  in  succession, 
took  the  oath  which  he  proposed  to  them, 
except  Tancred  and  Eaymond.  Tancred,  hear- 
ing of  the  demand,  and  disdaining  compliance, 
suddenly  transported  himself  across  the  Helles- 
pont, and  joined  the  army  of  Godfrey.  Ray- 
mond boldly  contested  it  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  resolutely  affirming  "  that  he  had  not 
come  to  acknowledge  or  to  serve  any  other  Lord 
than  Christ,  for  whom  he  had  forsaken  country, 
and  house,  and  lands,  but  that  if  the  emperor 
would  take  the  lead  of  the  expedition  to  the 
holy  city,  he  would  place  himself  and  his  troops 
under  his  command,  otherwise  he  would  yield 
him  no  submission.  Alexius  professed  to  be 
satisfied,  and  the  count  of  Toulouse  was  now 
loaded  with  the  same  favours  and  distinctions 
as    his    brethren,    remaining  for    some    time 
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amid  the   pomp   and  luxury  of  the   imperial 
palace.* 

The  temporary  sojourn  of  the  Crusaders  in  _ 
Constantinople  was  of  all  other  events  the  most 
calamitous  to  the  enterprise.  The  jealousies  and 
differences  raised  up  amongst  them  by  the  in- 
triguing spirit  of  Alexius,  were  never  entirely 
done  away,  and,  besides  this,  the  intervention 
of  petty  motives,  long  discussions,  and  schemes 
of  individual  aggrandizement,  chilled  the 
fervour  of  zeal,  and  thus  weighed  down  the 
most  energetic  spring  of  the  undertaking. 
The  luxury  of  the  most  luxurious  court  of 
Europe,  too,  was  not  without  its  effect  upon 
the  Crusaders,  and  the  memory  of  the  delights 
of  the  imperial  city  was  more  likely  to  afford 
subjects  of  disadvantageous  comparison  when 
opposed  to  the  hardships  of  Palestine,  than  the 
remembrance  of  the  turbulent  realm  from 
which  they  had  first  begun  their  march,  f 

The  whole  host  of  the  Crusaders  at  length 
assembled  on  the  plains  of  Asia  to  the 
number  of  seven  hundred  thousand,  present- 
ing an  appearance  the  most  gorgeous  and  mag- 
nificent. "  The  number  of  banners  of  purple 
and  gold,  and  rich  colours — each  feudal  baron 
having  the  right  to  bear  his  banner  to  the  field 
— rendered  the  Christian  army  in  full  array  as 
bright  a  spectacle  as  the  sun  could  shine  upon. 


*  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xii. ;  Guibertus,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
ix.;  Raimondi  de  Agiles  Historia,  p.  140;  Baldricus,  lib.  i. ; 
"William  of  Malmesbury,  p.  418. 

t  History  of  Chivalry,  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  esq.,  p.  98. 
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The  armour  of  the  knights  gave  a  glittering 
and  splendid  effect  to  the  scene.  It  varied 
according  to  various  nations,  some  wearing  the 
corslet  or  breastplate,  and  others  the  linked 
mail,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  knights,  enve- 
loped the  whole  body,  being  composed  of  a 
shirt  of  rings,  with  hose,  shoes,  and  gauntlets 
of  the  same  materials.  The  helmet,  also, 
was  in  some  cases  covered  with  a  chain 
hood,  which  completed  the  dress.  The  shield 
charged  with  some  design,  though  not  with 
armorial  bearings,  together  with  the  lance, 
sword,  and  mace,  made  up  the  arms  offensive 
and  defensive."  * 

The  march  from  Constantinople  to  Jerusalem 
was  long  and  difficult ;  it  occupied  many  months. 
It  had  to  be  pursued  under  the  burning  heat  of 
an  eastern  sky.  The  enemy  continually  came 
down  upon  the  armies  of  the  cross  with  over- 
whelming forces.  The  further  the  Crusaders  » 
advanced,  the  more  numerous  and  powerful 
their  adversaries  became,  while  they  themselves 
were  placed  at  a  still  greater  remove  from 
the  possibility  of  reinforcement  and  supplies. 
Famine  and  pestilence,  also,  did  their  work  of 
desolation  among  them.  It  would  be  an 
instructive  and  affecting  exercise  to  follow  the 
expedition  through  this  whole  march,  but  our 
limited  space  will  only  allow  of  a  brief  notice 
of  the  three  principal  events — the  siege  of  Nice, 

*  History  of  Chivalry,  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  esq.,  p.  181 ; 
Fuller's  Historie  of  the  Holy  Warre,  book  i.  cap.  xvi, ;  Guliel* 
mus  Tyrljj  lib.  ii. ;  Albertus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xli. 
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the    battle   of   Dorykeum,    and   tlie    siege   of 
Antioch. 

It  was  the  month  of  June  when  the  first  body 
of  Crusaders  reached  Nice,  a  city  strongly  de-* 
fended  both  by  nature  and  art.  The  capture 
of  such  a  city,  in  the  very  onset  of  the  enter- 
prise, was  a  severe  test  of  the  skill  and  prowess 
of  the  Crusaders,  while  its  difficulties  afforded 
them  a  practical  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  un- 
dertaking which  lay  before  them.  They  beheld 
the  fortifications  with  amazement ;  but,  nothing 
daunted,  meditated  at  first  taking  it  by  assault. 
They  approached  the  walls,  but  the  poisoned 
arrows  of  the  adversary  quickly  made  them 
repent  their  rashness  and  determine  on  a 
siege.*  This  was  prosecuted  for  several  weeks, 
the  Turks  holding  out  with  the  most  enduring 
fortitude.  The  prospect  of  aid  from  without 
chiefly  strengthened  their  hopes,  and  Solyman, 
the  sultan,  according  to  their  expectations,  was 
speedily  seen  descending  from  the  mountains 
with  a  vast  army  clad  in  mail,  and  many  of 
the  more  distinguished  in  rank  wearing  golden 
helmets,  and  carrying  shields  of  the  same 
precious  material,  f 

The  two  armies  beheld  each  other  with 
mutual  surprise.  The  Turks  especially,  remem- 
bering the  unruly  rabble  of  Peter  and  Walter, 
little  anticipated  the  splendid  military  ap- 
pearance which  the  Crusaders  presented — their 
coats  of  armour,  their  ornamented  and  painted 

*  Albertus,  lib.  ii.  caps.  xxi.  xxxi.  and  xxxii. 
+  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxvii. 
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shields,  shining  in  the  sun,  and  their  long  ashen 
spears  in  their  hands.  *  The  position  of  the 
army  of  the  cross  was  critical.  Solyman  at- 
tacked it  on  one  side,  and  the  besieged,  sallying 
forth  from  the  city,  assailed  it  on  the  other. 
But  the  Christians  fought  with  a  lion-like 
courage,  and  achieved  the  victory. 

The  siege  was  pressed  with  renewed  vigour, 
and  at  length  the  Moslems,  unable  to  hold  out, 
surrendered,  yet  not  to  the  western  Crusaders, 
but  to  Alexius,  whose  banner,  waving  on  the 
walls,  was  the  signal  for  the  suspension  of 
hostilities.  Seven  weeks  had  thus  been  con- 
sumed ;  there  been  much  hard  fighting,  and 
considerable  loss  of  life,  and  now  the  Greeks 
alone  were  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  contest. 
The  Crusaders  were  disappointed,  but,  having 
no  remedy,  submitted,  and  accepted  the  presents 
which  the  emperor  sent,  professedly  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  services,  but  in  reality  to 
appease  their  indignation,  f 

They  again  marshalled  their  forces,  and 
proceeded  on  their  way,  but  in  distinct  bodies, 
with  a  view  to  more  extensive  plunder  and 
forage.  Solyman,  collecting  his  troops,  followed 
them  with  two  hundred  thousand  men.  He 
attacked  the  weakest  division,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Boemond,  upon  which  he  poured  down 
such  an  overwhelming  shower  of  arrows,  that 
vast  numbers  were  slain  before  their  brethren 


*  Albertus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  vi. 

t  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  iii.  caps.  xi.  xii. ;  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  book  iv.  cap.  ii.  p.  428. 
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could  come  to  their  aid.  At  length  Godfrey, 
Hugh,  and  Raymond  appeared.  The  battle 
was  fiercely  fought ;  and  now  the  Turks,  and 
now  the  Christians,  had  the  advantage.  In  the 
end,  the  chivalry  of  Europe  was  again  vie  tori- 
ous,  and  the  Moslems  were  compelled  to  flee,  - 
leaving  the  camp  to  their  enemies.  *  This  was  % 
the  battle  of  Dorylaeum,  which  took  place  in  a 
valley  known  by  that  name.  The  slaughter 
was  exceedingly  great.  There  fell  of  "  the 
inferior  order"  of  the  Franks  about  four  thou- 
sand, and  about  the  same  number  of  "  the 
superior  order "  of  the  Turks.  At  least,  so 
say  the  Latin  Crusaders,  f  The  Turkish  spoils 
amply  repaid  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  "  Who 
can  tell,"  exclaimed  Robert  the  Monk,  "the 
quantity  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  clothes  which 
they  found  ?  The  horses,  mules,  camels,  and 
asses,  could  not  be  numbered.  The  poor  in- 
stantly became  rich,  and  the  naked  were 
clothed."| 

Passing  over  the  march  of  the  Crusaders,  in 
which  thousands  both  of  men  and  of  horses  are 
said  to  have  perished  from  thirst,  we  find  them 
before  the  city  of  Antioch,  in  the  month  of 
October.  It  presented  an  almost  impregnable 
appearance,  §  so  that  some  proposed  delaying 
the   attack  till  the  spring.     Others,  however, 


*  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiii.;  Albertus,  lib.  ii.  caps, 
xxviii.  xli.  and  xlii. ;  William  of  Malmesbury,  p.  428. 

f  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xv. 

i  Robertus  Monachus,  lib.  iii. 

§  William  of  Malmesbury,  p.  431 ;  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  iv. 
cap.  x. 
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insisted  on  efforts  being  immediately  made  to  re- 
duce the  city.  "  The  power  of  God,"  said  they, 
"  which  has  hitherto  given  us  the  victory,  will 
still  be  our  spear  and  shield,  and,  while  we  are 
favoured  by  Heaven,  we  need  not  fear  either 
princes,  or  places,  or  times."  *  At  length,  the 
leaders,  foreseeing  the  difficulties  of  taking  it, 
and  judging  it  expedient  to  provide  against  the 
cowardice  of  certain  of  their  party,  required 
each  to  make  an  oath  that  they  would  not  desist 
from  the  siege  till  the  city  should  be  vanquished 
either  by  force  or  by  stratagem.  | 

Operations,  therefore,  were  instantly  com- 
menced. Fortresses  were  built,  and  instruments 
of  war  were  constructed  and  applied,  but  all 
in  vain ;  for  nearly  seven  months  did  the 
inhabitants  hold  out.  During  this  period,  the 
Christians  were  engaged  in  frequent  skirmishes 
with  the  Turks,  who  suffered  no  opportunity 
of  vengeance  and  annoyance  to  pass  un- 
employed. On  these  occasions,  the  former  are 
said  to  have  done  honour  to  the  prowess  of 
their  arms,  and  wondrous  stories  are  told  of  the 
mighty  valour  of  their  great  leaders.  Duke 
Godfrey,  for  example,  is  reported  to  have 
severed  an  infidel  in  twain  at  one  blow,  though 
protected  by  his  cuirass. f 

The  distresses  of  the  protracted  siege  soon 
became  greater  to  the  besiegers  than  to  the 
besieged.  They  had  exhausted  their  supplies, 
and  the   pangs    of    hunger    daily    carried    off 


*  Historia  Raimondis  de  Agiles. 
t  William  of  Malmesbury,  p.  431. 
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numbers,  both  of  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Hides 
soaked  in  water  were  eaten  for  food.  An  ox, 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  was 
scarcely  worth  fifteen  shillings,  became  as  valu- 
able as  four  pounds.  Twenty-four  shillings 
scarcely  furnished  a  horse's  provender  for  one 
night ;  and  hence  the  cavalry,  which,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  siege,  numbered  more  than  70,000 
horses,  was  soon  after  Christmas  reduced  to 
2,000.*  At  one  period,  such  were  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  soldiery,  that  they  even  feasted 
on  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Disease,  also, 
partly  the  effect  of  famine,  and  partly  generated 
by  the  noxious  vapours  of  the  neighbouring 
marsh,  proved  fatal  to  multitudes. 

The  Crusaders  were  well  nigh  driven  to 
despair,  and  many  deserted,  "j"  But  at  length 
stratagem  came  to  their  relief,  and  accomplished 
what  force  would  never  have  effected.  Boemond 
had  contrived  to  open  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Phirouz,  an  Armenian  of  noble  birth, 
who,  with  two  of  his  brothers,  had  charge  of 
three  towers  near  the  gates  of  Antioch.  From 
this  man,  the  prince  of  Tarentum,  by  magni- 
ficent promises,  obtained  a  pledge,  that  he 
would  deliver  up  to  him  the  city  ;  and  he  is 
even  said  to  have  received  his  own  son  as  a 
hostage  for  its  performance.  With  great  caution 
Boemond  disclosed  his  plans  to  his  companions, 
and  only  consented  to  carry  them  into  execu- 
tion on  condition  of  their  ceding  to  himself  the 

*  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xvii. 
f  Ibid.  lib.  iv.  caps.  xx.  xxi. 
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possession  and  government  of  the  place.     To 
this  they  eventually  agreed.* 

Phirouz  was  accordingly  informed  that 
Boemond  was  about  to  take  advantage  of  his 
offer,  and  a  chosen  band  of  about  seven 
hundred  knights  advanced  in  the  silence  of 
the  night  close  tc  the  walls.  A  trusty 
soldier  was  sent  forward  to  confer  with  the 
Armenian  traitor.  The  plot  being  ripe,  ropes 
and  ladders  were  lowered  from  the  battle- 
ments. But  now  the  Crusaders,  apprehend- 
ing treachery,  refused  to  mount.  At  length 
Boemond  himself  ascended.  None,  however, 
ventured  to  follow  him  ;  nor  was  it  till  his 
return  assured  them  of  safety,  that  they  were 
emboldened  to  proceed.  Impatience  now  suc- 
ceeded to  reluctance,  and  the  ladder  broke  when 
only  sixty  had  reached  the  walls.  But  the 
damage  was  speedily  repaired,  and  the  rest 
followed.  .  Scarcely  were  they  on  the  top,  when 
the  lighted  torch  of  the  patrol  was  seen  ad- 
vancing towards  them.  The  darkness  of  the 
night  favoured  their  concealment,  and  calmly 
waiting  his  approach,  they  sealed  his  lips  in  the 
silence  of  death,  before  he  could  sound  the 
alarm.  They  then  seized  the  towers,  and  slew 
the  sleeping  guards.  The  crimson  standard  of ' 
Boemond  was  now  hoisted ;  and,  on  the  gates 
being  thrown  open,  the  whole  army  of  tne 
Crusaders  entered  with  triumphant  shouts  of 
"God  wills  it!  God  wills  it!"  The  Turks 
suddenly  awaking  from  their  slumbers,  took  to 
*  Robertus  Monachus,  lib.  v. 
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flight ;  but,  unable  to  escape  the  vengeance  of 
their  pursuers,  ten  thousand  were  slain  in  that 
single  night,  and  their  bodies  left  unburied  in 
the  highways.  * 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  exultations  of 
victory  subsided,  before  the  Christians  found 
themselves  in  the  very  position  of  those  in 
whose  conquest  they  had  been  rejoicing.  The 
citizens  of  Antioch,  perceiving  that  nothing 
daunted  the  Crusaders,  had  sent,  during  the 
siege,  imploring  the  aid  of  all  Mussulman 
princes,  f  Accordingly,  Carboran,  a  Persian 
nobleman,  had  now  arrived  with  an  army  of 
300,000  men,  under  twenty-seven  commanders, 
and,  settling  down  with  these  in  the  neighbour- 
ing hills,  and  beneath  the  walls  of  the  city,  the 
besieged  became  the  besiegers  .J  All  the  precau- 
tions which  the  Crusaders  had  taken  against  the 
enemy  were  turned  against  themselves.  The 
Turks,  moreover,  having  been  so  long  block- 
aded, had  begun  to  suffer  want,  and  had  left  but 
little  behind  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger.  § 
Famine,  therefore,  speedily  ensued ;  and  the 
distresses  of  the  Christians  before  the  walls  of 
Antioch  were  nothing,  compared  with  the 
horrors  which  they  now  suffered  in  possession 
of  the  city.  They  were  compelled  to  kill  their 
horses  for  food,  and  not  only  was  their  flesh 
eaten,  but  their  blood  was  drunk.  Even  the 
leather  of  the  military  accoutrements,  as  well 


*  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  v.  caps,  xi.— xxii. 

f  Ibid.  lib.  v.  cap.  i.       %  William  of  Malmesbury,  p.  431. 

§  Albertus,  lib.  iv.  caps.  xxv.  xxix. 
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as  the  skins  of  animals,  were  stewed  down,  and 
the  leaves  of  trees,  and  the  most  nauseous 
vegetables  were  boiled,  and  greedily  devoured.  * 
All  the  customary  concomitant  miseries  of 
famine  were  present.  Every  distinction  was 
levelled.  Order  and  decency  were  abandoned  ; 
vice  and  debauchery  were  rife.  The  modesty 
of  the  virgin,  and  the  dignified  virtue  of  the 
matron,  were  alike  laid  aside.  Despair  took  pos- 
session of  the  hearts  of  all,  except  a  few  hardy 
knights,  among  whom  Godfrey  and  Tancred 
were  the  most  conspicuous.  Desertions  again 
became  numerous,  and  at  one  time  the  necessity 
of  flight  was  seriously  discussed  in  a  council  of 
the  chiefs,  f 

.In  the  siege  of  the  city,  stratagem  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  Crusaders  ;  now  superstition  lent 
them  its  assistance.  Visions  were  said  to  be  seen, 
and  voices  to  be  heard,  which  were  reported  by 
the  priests  and  others,  to  keep  alive  the  dying 
hopes  of  the  famishing  people.  The  last  and 
most  successful  attempt  of  this  kind  is  known 
as  "  the  invention  of  the  lance" — the  fraud  of 
which  was  afterwards  detected.  A  man  named 
Peter,  a  native  of  Provence,  affirmed  that 
Andrew  the  apostle  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  and  revealed  to  him  the  fact,  that  in  a 
certain  spot  within  the  principal  church  of  the 
city  was  deposited  the  lance  with  which  the 
soldiers  had  pierced  the  Saviour's  side,  assuring 

*  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  vi.  cap.  vii. 

f  llobertus  Monachus,  lib.  vi.;  Baldricus,lib.  iii.;  Gulielmus 
Tyrii,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xiii. 
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him  that  if  the  weapon  -were  found,  and  carried 
along  with  the  army,  it  would  ward  off  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  secure  a  victory. 
At  first,  the  story  was  discredited,  but  at  length, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  spot  described  should 
at  all  events  be  searched.  A  procession  was 
formed,  and  the  search  was  made  with  the  most 
imposing  solemnity.  The  lance  was  found,  the 
vision  was  believed,  and  the  exhibition  of  the 
sacred  instrument  had  a  remarkable  effect. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  knew  no  bounds, 
and  all  now,  in  the  full  confidence  of  victory, 
became  eager  to  go  out  and  meet  the  foe.  * 

Peter  the  Hermit,  however,  was  first  sent 
in  the  character  of  an  ambassador  to  the  Per- 
sian camp,  but  Corboran  treated  him  with  the 
utmost  scorn.  On  his  return,  the  account  of 
the  manner  of  his  reception  increased  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Crusaders,  and  they  at  once 
commenced  preparations  for  their  departure 
from  the  city,  and  the  encounter  with  the 
enemy.  They  polished  their  shields,  sharp- 
ened their  swords,  and  divided  their  last  stock 
of  provisions  to  recruit  their  wasted  strength. 
The  eucharist  was  administered,  and  other 
services  performed,  every  method  being  em- 
ployed to  increase  the  ardour  and  to  embolden 
the  courage  of  the  soldiers,  "j"  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  Crusaders  went  forth  in 
the  array  of  battle,  their  numbers  greatly  dimi- 
nished, and  their  wan  countenances  testifying 

*  Gulielixms  Tyrii,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xiv. 
t  Ibid.  caps.  xv.  xvi. 
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to  the  horrors  of  the  famine  which  they  had 
endured.  The  van  was  preceded  by  the  priests 
and  monks,  with  crucifixes  in  their  hands, 
praying  aloud  for  the  protection  of  Heaven. 
The  sacred  lance  was  borne  by  the  venerable 
bishop  of  Puy,  who  sought  to  encourage  the 
army  by  the  assurance  of  God's  favour  and 
victory.* 

The  fury  with  which  the  Christian  soldiery 
rushed  to  the  encounter  filled  the  Turks  with 
surprise  and  consternation.  Still  their  num- 
bers, and  the  superiority  of  their  cavalry,  gave 
them  incalculable  advantage,  and  the  Latins 
met  with  a  fierce  and  determined  resistance ; 
but  nothing  could  repress  the  ardour  or  repel 
the  courage  of  the  Crusaders.  They  imagined, 
at  one  time,  that  they  saw  the  ancient  martyrs, 
who  had  formerly  been  soldiers,  hastily  ap- 
proaching, with  upraised  banners,  from  the 
mountain  districts,  hurling  darts  against  the 
enemy.  Then  they  pressed  to  the  charge  with 
redoubled  vigour.  The  Persians  were  dismayed, 
and  took  to  flight.  The  Latins,  exhilarated 
with  unexpected  joy,  slew  them  as  they  were 
flying,  as  far  as  the  strength  of  the  infantry,  or 
the  exertion  of  the  cavalry,  would  permit. f 

The  battle  being  over,  the  chiefs  of  the  Cru- 
saders returned  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy  to 
take  possession  of  the  spoils.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  wealth  of  Persia  had  been  trans- 
ported with  its  armies,  such  was  the  profusion 

*  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  cap.  xvii. ;  Robertus  Monachus,  lib.  vii. 
f  William  of  Malmesbury.  p.  431. 
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of  gold  and  silver,  of  precious  vessels  and  costly 
vestments,  of  horses,  and  flocks,  and  herds, 
which  the  infidels  had  left  behind.  The  tents 
and  pavilions  also  of  the  Persian  generals  were 
of  the  most  gorgeous  kind.  That  of  Corboran 
was  constructed  of  the  richest  silk,  of  various 
colours,  in  the  form  of  a  city,  with  streets  and 
avenues,  having  towers,  and  battlements,  and 
walls.*  Nothing  could  have  been  more  auspi- 
cious for  the  Crusaders.  Triumph  succeeded 
to  despair — wealth  to  poverty — plenty  to  fa- 
mine. They  now  returned  to  Antioch,  when 
the  citadel  at  once  surrendered,  and  many  of 
the  soldiers  forming  its  garrison  confessed  the 
Christian  faith.  The  city  being  composed,  the 
Crusaders  proceeded  to  rebuild  and  repair  the 
churches,  which,  with  their  images  and  pic- 
tures, were  speedily  restored  to  their  ancient 
grandeur.  The  Greek  patriarch  also  was  re- 
instated in  his  former  honours. j" 

An  interval  of  repose  was  now  felt  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  recruit  the  exhausted  energies  ot 
the  soldiers  and  of  their  leaders.  The  march 
to  Jerusalem  therefore  was  delayed  for  several 
months.  In  this  interval,  pestilence  again  in- 
vaded the  Christian  army,  and  thirty  or  forty 
were  daily  carried  off.  Among  these  was  the 
famous  bishop  of  Puy,  who  died  universally 
lamented,  and  was  buried  with  all  the  funeral 
obsequies  due  to  his  distinguished  rank,  in  the 
place  where  the  sacred  lance  was  discovered.  J 

*  Gulielmus  T>*rii,  lib.  vi  cap.  xxii. 

t  Ibid.  cap.  xxiii.  3  Ibid.  lib.  vii.  cap.  i. 
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Seven  months  having  elapsed,  the  people 
grew  impatient  for  the  completion  of  the  enter- 
prise ;  and,  turning  their  backs  upon  Antioch, 
hastened  towards  Jerusalem.  After  several 
encounters  with  the  Turks,  and  many  perils 
and  adventures  by  the  way,  they  drew  near  to 
the  holy  city,  but  night  coming  on,  they  were 
compelled  to  halt.  Sleep,  however,  closed  not 
their  eyes.  Never  was  night  more  tedious — 
never  did  soldiers  more  anxiously  look  for  the 
returning  light  of  day.  At  length,  the  sun  rose 
above  the  horizon.  The  army  was  at  once  in 
motion,  when,  advancing  but  a  short  distance, 
with  their  ensigns  streaming  in  the  morning 
breeze,  the  sacred  city  suddenly  appeared  in 
sight.  The  first  who  perceived  it  shouted  to 
the  rest,  "  Jerusalem  !  Jerusalem  !"  The  name 
flew  from  mouth  to  mouth,  from  rank  to  rank. 
"Jerusalem!"  and  "God  wills  it!"  repeated 
at  once  by  60,000  pilgrims,  were  echoed  from 
Mount  Sion  and  from  Mount  Olivet.  All  the 
Crusaders  hastened  their  march.  In  the  deli- 
rium that  animated  them,  former  labours  and 
fatigues,  dangers  and  hardships,  were  forgotten. 
Knights  dismounted  from  their  horses,  and 
advanced  barefooted.  Some  threw  themselves 
on  their  knees,  their  eyes  now  turned  towards 
heaven,  and  now  towards  the  holy  city.  Others 
prostrated  themselves  in  the  dust,  and  kissed 
with  devotion  the  ground  which  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  had  honoured  with  his  presence.  In 
their  transport  they  passed  from  joy  to  grief, 
and  from  grief  to  joy.     Sometimes  they  con- 
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gratulated  themselves  on  having  arrived  at  the 
end  of  their  journey,  and  sometimes  they  wept 
over  their  sins,  over  the  death  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  over  his  tomb  which  the  heathen 
now  profaned.  All  renewed  the  oath  which 
they  had  taken,  many  a  time  before,  to  deliver 
Jerusalem  from  the  sacrilegious  yoke  of  the 
Mussulman. 

Without  delay  the  march  was  completed,  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  cross  encamped  before  the 
walls  of  the  city.  It  was  on  the  7th  of  June, 
1099,  that  Jerusalem  was  invested.*  The 
Christians,  in  the  ardour  of  their  enthusiasm, 
at  once  rushed  to  the  attack,  and  at  first 
seemed  almost  within  reach  of  victory.  But 
the  Turks,  recovering  from  their  consternation, 
and  rallying  their  troops,  poured  down  such 
showers  of  arrows  and  Greek  firef  as  to  drive 
the  besiegers  from  the  walls.     The  Crusaders, 

*  Albertus,  lib.  v.  cap.  xlv. ;  Baldricus,  lib.  iv. 

t  This  forerunner  of  gunpowder  had  its  name  from  having 
been  invented  by  a  Greek,  in  the  time  of  Constantine  Barbatus, 
emperor  of  Constantinople.  Before  this  period,  the  Greeks 
had  used  fire  ships.  After  the  discovery  of  Greek  fire,  it  was 
used  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  vessels  selected  to  carry  it 
had  erected  on  their  prows  large  tubes  of  copper,  through 
which  these  fires  were  blown  into  the  enemy's  ships.  The 
soldiers  were  supplied  with  similar  tubes  on  the  land.  It  was 
also  put  into  phials  and  pots,  and  fixed  on  the  end  of  arrows 
and  bolts,  and  from  the  walls  of  the  city  it  was  poured  from 
large  boilers,  or  launched  in  red-hot  balls  of  stone  or  iron. 
Its  appearance  resembled  a  long  barrel,  having  a  tail  the 
length  of  a  spear.  The  noise  which  it  made  was  like  thunder, 
and  it  seemed  a  great  dragon  flying  through  the  air,  and 
giving  so  great  a  light  with  its  flame,  says  Joinville,  that  we 
saw  in  our  camp  as  clearly  as  in  broad  day.  Its  composition 
was  pitch  and  other  resins  mixed  with  sulphur,  and  the  whole 
ground  together.  It  was  kept  secret  for  four  hundred  years. — 
Meyrick's  Antient  Armour,  vol.  ii. 
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now  perceiving  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
reduce  the  city  without  the  usual  implements 
of  war,  proceeded  to  prepare  their  movable 
towers  and  battering  rams.  Timber  was  cut 
in  a  wood  some  miles  distant,  and  a  company 
of  Genoese  sailors  arriving  at  the  port  of  Joppa 
were  pressed  into  their  service.  These  greatly 
aided  them  in  the  construction  of  the  necessary 
engines.* 

The  interval  was  one  of  great  severity  ;  not 
from  the  lack  of  food,  but  from  the  want 
water.  But  the  preparations  were  hastened  ; 
and,  as  the  time  approached  for  the  attack, 
every  feud  was  appeased,  every  jealousy  was 
abandoned,  every  vice  was  restrained.  At  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  Peter  and  the  bishops,  who 
pleaded  that  devotion  was  as  needful  as  bravery 
to  open  the  gates  of  the  besieged  city,  it  was 
resolved  to  march  in  solemn  procession  around 
its  walls.  The  procession  was  accordingly 
formed  ;  and  the  Crusaders,  preceded  by  their 
priests  clothed  in  white,  and  carrying  crucifix* 
and  images  of  the  saints,  performed  the  circuit 
of  Jerusalem,  chanting  hymns  and  litanies. "j 
The  next  day  they  pressed  the  siege,  resolving 
either  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  Christ,  or  to 
restore  the  place  of  his  sepulture  to  liberty. 
Women  rushed  to  the  conflict.  Towers  and 
battering  rams  were  applied  to  the  walls. 
All  the  dreadful  stores  of  war  were  employed 

*  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  viii.  caps,  vi.— x. ;  Baldricus,  lib.  iv. ; 
Historia  Raimondis  de  Agiles. 
t  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  viii.  caps.  xiii.  xiv. 
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on  both  sides  with  the  most  infuriated 
vengeance.  At  length,  night  came  on,  sus- 
pending the  contest,  but  leaving  the  issue  in 
uncertainty. 

The  following  day  the  attack  was  renewed 
with  increased  fury.  It  was  prosecuted  till  noon, 
when  the  result  was  still  doubtful.  The  Sara- 
cens fought  with  the  most  desperate  valour. 
The  Crusaders,  well  nigh  overcome  with  fatigue, 
were  almost  ready  to  give  up  their  cause  for 
lost.  At  this  juncture  a  soldier  of  the  cross  was 
seen  from  Mount  Olivet,  so  at  least  the  chroni- 
clers of  the  Crusaders  record  ;  who  he  was,  or 
how  he  came  there,  no  one  knew.  But  there 
he  stood,  waving  a  resplendent  shield,  and 
beckoning  to  his  companions  to  follow  on. 
Duke  Godfrey,  with  his  brother  Eustace,  hailed 
the  signal  ;  and,  animated  by  the  sight,  redou- 
bled the  attack,  and  effected  a  breach.  At 
nearly  the  same  instant,  Robert  of  Normandy 
and  Tancred  burst  open  the  gates.  The  whole 
army  of  the  Crusaders  followed.  They  entered 
not  as  penitents,  not  as  priests,  not  as  pilgrims, 
— fiends  could  not  have  been  more  unsparingly 
and  indiscriminately  cruel.  The  inhabitants 
fled  but  to  be  slaughtered  by  the  insatiable 
swords  on  which  they  were  precipitated.  Soon 
the  carnage  became  general.  The  Saracens 
were  massacred,  both  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
houses.  Jerusalem  had  no  place  of  refuge  for 
the  vanquished..  Some  ran  in  crowds  to  the 
palaces  and  to  the  towers,  and  above  all  to  the 
mosques.    But  mosque,  tower,  and  palace  were 
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razed  to  the  ground.  Nothing  was  heard  but 
the  groans  and  cries  of  the  dying.  The  con- 
querors marched  over  heaps  of  corpses  to  pur- 
sue those  who  vainly  sought  to  escape.  The 
public  avenues  were  choked  by  the  slain.  Tor- 
rents of  blood  literally  rolled  down  the  streets 
and  avenues.  It  is  said  that  under  the  portico, 
and  in  the  court  before  the  portico,  and  in  the 
court  of  the  principal  mosque,  blood  was  up  to 
"  the  knees  and  bridles  of  the  horses."  The 
conquerors  asserted  themselves  to  be  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  Divine  vengeance,  and  they 
greedily  executed  it.* 

And  these  the  so-called  soldiers  of  the  cross  1 
What  a  contrast  to  Him  whom  they  professed 
to  acknowledge  as  the  captain  of  their  salva- 
tion !  But  the  reader  will  not  mistake  them. 
"  My  kingdom,"  said  the  Saviour,  "  is  not  of 
this  world.  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world, 
then  would  my  servants  fight."  "  The  weapons 
of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal."  They  are 
spiritual.  The  word  of  God  is  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit.  "  The  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus" — this  is 
the  simple  instrumentality  which  God  has  ap- 
pointed for  the  advancement  of  his  cause  in 
the  world.  His  true  servants  conquer  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb.  With  the  sword  of  the 
warrior,  and  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  siege  of 
cities,  the  religion  of  Jesus  has  no  sympathy. 
Not  so,  however,  the  judgment  of  the  Crusaders. 
Under  the  Christian  name,  and  wearing  the 
holy  symbol  of  the  Saviour's  passion,  they 
*Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  viii.  caps,  xvi.— xxiv. 
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fought,  with  what  they  falsely  imagined  to  be 
religious  zeal,  for  an  earthly  kingdom,  and  with 
carnal  weapons. 

"  The  work  of  vengeance  being  over,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  devotion  took  possession  of 
their  minds,  and  they  were  lost  in  its  raptures. 
They  wept  and  groaned  before  every  object 
which  recalled  the  meek  and  compassionating 
Saviour's  sufferings  and  death.  They  doffed 
their  mail,  put  on  the  dress  of  penance,  and 
washed  their  bloody  hands  with  their  contrite 
tears.  They  had  compassed  sea  and  land,  com- 
bated disease  and  famine,  vanquished  pesti- 
lence and  storm,  and  they  were  rewarded,  for 
all  their  chances  of  flood  and  field,  by  this  ac- 
complishment of  their  enterprise,  and  this  con- 
firmation of  their  faith."*  "  Never,"  to  adopt 
the  words  of  sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  could  the 
subtle  links  which  combine  good  and  bad  pas- 
sions have  been  stronger,"  than  they  were  in 
the  breasts  of  the  Crusaders  at  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem. 

*  An  eloquent  paper  in  an  early  number  of  the  "  North 
British  Review."    Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  viii.  cap.  xxiv. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  JERUSALEM.     A.D.  1099—1145. 

The  ostensible  object  of  the  Crusade  was  no\ 
accomplished.  The  holy  city  was  deliverec 
from  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  But  now  that 
the  conflict  is  over,  and  the  triumph  is  achieved, 
what  substantially  has  been  gained  to  the  con- 
querors ?  In  the  first  flush  of  victory,  theii 
conquest  could  hardly  have  seemed  more  valu- 
able or  complete  if  the  earth,  with  all  its  treE 
sures,  had  been  given  to  them  in  everlasting 
possession.  To  acquire  a  kingdom,  however, 
is  one  thing,  but  to  retain  it  is  another.  Little 
did  the  exulting  Crusaders  know  the  calamities 
which  hung  over  them,  and  little  did  they  fore- 
see how  short  would  be  the  tenure  of  their 
hard-earned  prize.  Only  a  short  succession  of 
Christian  sovereigns  had  occupied  the  throne, 
when  Jerusalem  was  again  trodden  down,  and 
the  mausoleum,  which  had  been  reared  with  a 
new  beauty,  and  adorned  with  a  lavish  magnifi- 
cence, was  defiled  by  infidel  barbarians,  or  leased 
by  them  for  a  term  of  years,  as  caprice  or  rapa- 
city might  dictate. 

The  Latins,  however,  did  succeed  in  estab- 
lishing  a  kingdom  ;    and,    for   a  few  years, 
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Christianity  appeared  to  have  erected  for  itself 
a  permanent  residence  in  the  place  whence  it 
had  had  its  origin.  At  first,  it  merely  consisted 
of  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  with  about  twenty  vil- 
lages of  the  adjacent  country.  Many  of  these 
were  separated  from  each  other  by  places  still 
occupied  by  the  infidels.  The  standard  of  the 
cross  and  the  crescent  were  seen  floating  in 
near  vicinity  to  each  other,  and  the  Turks 
were  continually  waging  war  against  the  newly 
acquired  possessions  of  the  Christians.  But 
eventually  the  empire  of  the  Crusaders  em- 
braced all  the  country  of  Palestine,  between  the 
sea-coasts  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia  ;  from  the 
city  of  Berytus,  on  the  north,  to  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt  on  the  south,  forming  a  territory  of  about 
sixty  leagues  in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth, 
besides  the  principalities  of  Antioch,  Tripoli, 
and  Edessa.* 

The  first  act  of  the  conquerors  was  the 
election  of  one  of  their  number  to  the  Sove- 
reignty of  Jerusalem.  The  accidents  of  war 
had  diminished  the  number  of  the  great  lead- 
ers, who,  by  their  hereditary  rank,  the  strong 
array  of  their  retainers,  or  the  influence  of 
personal  character,  were  entitled  to  aspire  to 
this  honour.  Boemond  and  Baldwin  were  al- 
ready seated  in  the  principalities  of  Antioch 
and  Edessa,  and  had  withdrawn  themselves 
from  immediate  participation  in  the  crowning 
glories  of  the  holy  war.  The  count  of  Ver- 
mandois  and  the  count  of  Chartres  had  alto- 
*  Historia  Jacobi  de  Vitriaco,  lib.  i.  cap.  i. 
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getlier  deserted  the  sacred  expedition ;  anc 
although  the  chivalric  fame  of  Tailored  was  at 
least  equal  to  theirs',  the  princes  of  sovereigi 
rank  who  remained  with  the  army  were  only 
four  in  number — the  two  Eoberts  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Flanders,  the  count  of  Toulouse, 
and  the  duke  of  Brabant.  The  general  voice  of 
the  assembly^wasjnjayour  of  CroTTfreyjoTBouillon.^ 
"ThcTelection  was  concTucted  withthe  utmost 
deliberation.  Even  the  servants  of  Godfrey 
were  interrogated  as  to  the  private  character  of 
their  master.  They  professed,  however,  to  have 
only  one  fault  with  which  to  reproach  him, 
complaining  that  after  the  religious  service  of 
the  church  was  concluded,  and  the  congrega- 
tion was  dispersed,  he  would  remain  behind  to 
indulge  his  curiosity  in  the  examination  of  the 
statues,  pictures,  and  sacred  relics,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  meals  were  delayed  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  his  friends.  On  this,  the 
barons,  congratulating  him  on  having  imputed 
to  him  as  his  only  fault  what  others  would 
reckon  as  a  virtue,  at  once  pronounced  him 
worthy  to  wear  the  crown  of  Jerusalem.  He 
was  accordingly  conducted  in  grand  procession 
with  psalms  and  hymns  to  the  holy  sepulchre, 
where  he  was  solemnly  installed  into  his  new 
dignity.  But  Godfrey,  with  the  pious  humility 
which  so  eminently  distinguished  him,  refused 
to  wear  a  royal  diadem,  or  to  assume  the  regal 
title,  where  the  Saviour  of  the  world  had  been 
crowned  with  thorns  and  crucified.* 
*  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  ix.  caps.  i.  ii. 
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It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Turks 
would  resign  their  empire  to  the  Christians 
without  a  struggle  to  recover  it.  Within  a 
short  month  after  his  election  to  fill  the  throne 
of  Jerusalem,  the  gallant  Godfrey  was  sum- 
moned in  the  battle  of  Ascalon  to  sustain  the 
arduous  office  of  "  Defender  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre," a  designation  which  his  modesty  had 
prefixed  to  the  regal  title.  The  caliph  of  Egypt, 
roused  to  equal  indignation  and  alarm  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  fall  of  the  holy  city,  had 
immediately  dispatched  a  great  army  to  Pales- 
tine, and  the  influence  of  a  common  cause  and 
a  common  faith  attracted  numerous  hordes  of 
Turks  and  Saracens  to  his  standard.  The 
armies  met,  and  the  organized  and  mail-clad 
chivalry  of  Europe  once  more  triumphed  over 
the  multitudes  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia. 
Of  the  infidel  host,  the  incredible  number  of 
thirty-thousand  in  the  battle,  and  sixty  thou- 
sand in  the  pursuit,  are  declared  to  have  been 
slaughtered.  An  immense  booty,  the  spoils  of 
the  Egyptian  camp,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors  ;  and  the  standard  and  sword  of  the 
caliph,  being  alone  reserved  from  the  division 
of  the  plunder,  were  piously  suspended  by 
Godfrey  over  the  altar  of  the  sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem.* 

The  virtues  of  Godfrey  were  not  long  des- 
tined to  bless,  nor  his  talents  to  protect,  the 
newly  established  kingdom.  In  the  month  of 
June,  returning  from  a  military  expedition,  he 

*  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  ix.  caps,  x.— xiii. 
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was  seized  with  illness,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  an 
only  one  year  from  the  taking  of  the  holy  cit 
he  breathed  his  last.*     The  vacant  throne  w 
speedily  filled.      Baldwin,  the  brother  of  tl 
duke,  succeeded  to  it,  between  the   period 
whose   reign   and  the  commencement   of  tl 
Second    Crusade    three   Christian   sovereign 
Baldwin   de  Bourgo,  a   relative   of  Godfrey 
Foulk,  a  son-in-law   of  his   predecessor,   an 
Baldwin  ni.,  the  son  of  the  latter,  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  Godfrey's  successors 
having  none  of  the  scruples  which  he  himself 
entertained    against   the   kingly   title   and  the 
regal  state. 

The  Constitution  of  the  kingdom  was  settled 
by  Godfrey.  Thejyho)e  territory  was  occmpied 
by  the  warriors  of  the  cross,  upon  the  strictest 
principles  of  a  feudal  settlement,  with  all  the 
subdivisions  and  conditions  of  tenure  which  be- 
longed to  that  martial  polity.  The  necessiti 
and  danger  of  the  Christian  state  of  Palestin 
enforced  the  fullest  obligations  which  the  system 
imposed  ;  and  in  the  extant  legal  code  of  the 
kingdom,  under  the  name  of  the  Assizes^. uf 
Jerusalem^  these  are  defined  with  a  strictness 
which  marks  the  peculiar  exigence  of  the 
state.  The  tmafflaal  arnmipf,  and  extent-of  the 
obligations-  therfi„impQsed  upoiulhe  vassals  for 
the  ransom  of  a  captive  lordj.  bespeak  the  cala- 
mities of  an  unequal  warfare  with  the  Mussul- 

*  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  ix.  caps.  xv.  xvi. 

t  This  code,  originally  prepared  by  Godfrey,  was  enlarged 
and  amended  by  his  successors.  It  is  the  enlarged  and 
amended  form  which  has  been  preserved. 
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mans,  in  which  the  occasions  for  such  aid  were 
but  too  frequent.  The  alienation  of  fiefs,  with- 
out the  consent. of- the  lord,  and  in  any  case  to 
minors  and  females,  as  incapable  of  military 
service,  was  forbidden  on  pain  of  forfeiture, 
wjtli  an_an.sJ£ty  to  be  expected  in  a  state  which 
could  not  afford  to  lose  the  services  even  of.  a 
single  knight.  In  the  same  spirit  ^he  heiress 
of  a  fief  was  compelled  to  marry,  in  order  that 
her  husband  might  perform  the  feudal  duties 
to  which  her  sex  rendered  her  incompetent. 

According  to  the  custom  of  European  states, 
the  principal  offices  of  the  crown,  such  as  those 
of  the  seneschal,  constable,  marshal,  and  cham- 
berlain, were  hereditary.  Although  the  crown 
was  at  first  purely  elective,  yet  the  successive 
elevation  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  of  his  brother 
Baldwin  I.,  and  of  his  relative  Baldwin  11.,  also 
established  a  principle  of  succession  in  that 
family,  which  was  transmitted  even  through  the 
female  line,  and  the  kingdom  became  a  heredi- 
tary FEUDAL  MONARCHY. 

.  The__mnst  -memorable    institutions    which 

sprung-..lip in— Jerusalem    between   the.  .first 

and  the  second  Crusades  were  the  religious 
orders  of  military  men,  combining  the  austere 
rules., of.  the  monk  with  the  warlike  activity  of 
the  soldier.  Such  a  combination  seems  to  have 
been  a  legitimate  consequence  of  the  wars  of 
the  cross,  in  which  a  spirit  of  devotion  and 
military  fervour  had  been  so  intimately  united. 
The  most  distinguished  of  these  orders  were  the 
Hospitallers  and  the  Templars. 
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The  Hospitallers  lay  claim  to  the  earliest 
origin.  Long  before  the  era  of  the  Crusades, 
some  Italian  merchants  purchased  a  license  from 
the  Mussulman  rulers  of  Jerusalem  to  found  in 
that  city  a  hospital,  together  with  a  chapel, 
which  they  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Eleemosy- 
nary, a  canonized  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  for 
the  Eelief  and  Wayfaring  Entertainment  of  Sick 
and  Poor  Pilgrims.  By  the  alms  of  wealthier 
Christian  visitants,  and  by  the  charitable  col- 
lections which  the  merchants  of  Amain  zea- 
lously made  in  Italy,  and  as  religiously  trans- 
mitted to  Jerusalem,  the  establishment  was 
supported.  Its  duties  were  performed  by  a  few 
Benedictine  monks,  with  the  aid  of  such  lay 
brethren  among  the  European  pilgrims  as  were 
induced  to  extend  their  penitential  vows  to  a 
protracted  residence  in  the  Holy  Land. 

When  Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Crusaders,  the  house  .was  joyfully  opened-for  the 
reception  and  cure  of  the  wounded  warriors. 
After  the  battle  of  Ascalon,  Godfrey  visited  the 
establishment,  where  he  still  found  many  of  the 
followers  of  the  Crusade,  who,  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  institution,  and  filled  with 
gratitude  for  the  services  they  had  received, 
determined  to  embrace  the  order  also,  and  dedi- 
cate their  lives  to  acts  of  charity.  Qodjkey,._ag_aL 
reward  for  the  benefits  which  these  holy  men 
had  conferred  on  his  fellow-Christians,  endowed 
the  hospital  with  a  large  estate  in  his  hereditary 
dominions  in  Brabant,  its  first  foreign  posses- 
sion.    Various  oilier  gifts  were  added  by  the 
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different  Crusaders  of  rank,  and  the  poor 
brothers  of  St.  John  began  to  find  themselves 
a  rich  and  flourishing  community. 

The  Brothers  of  the  hospital,  subsequently 
known  as  the  knights  of  St.  John,  now  assumed 
a  religious  habit — a  long  black  mantle  and 
a  red  belt,  with  a  white  cross  of  eight  points, 
worn  on  the  left  breast;  and  separating  from 
the  monks  of  the  chapel  of  the  almoner,  placed 
their  institution  under  the  higher  patronage  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  By  the  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem  their  triple  monastic  vow  of  obedi- 
ence, charity,  and  poverty,  was  accepted,  and  a 
bull  of  pope  Pascal  n.,  fourteen  years  after  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem,  confirmed  the  order, 
received  it  under  the  protection  of  the  holy  see, 
and  invested  it  with  many  valuable  privileges. 

The  next  transition  of  the  order  to  a  military 
character  is  less  accurately  recorded.  But  the 
change  may  be  referred  in  general  terms  to  the 
reign  of  Baldwin  u.,  since  the  services  of  its 
brethren  in  arms  are  acknowledged  under  that 
prince  in  a  papal  bull.  In  fact,  the  constant 
jealousy  in  which  the  Latin  state  was  placed  by 
the  assaults  of  the  infidels,  admitted  of  no 
exemption  to  any  community  in  the  kingdom, 
whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  from  active  contri- 
bution to  the  public  defence  ;  and  the  martial 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  Crusaders  of  knightly 
rank,  who  had  enrolled  themselves  in  the  fra- 
ternity of  the  hospital,  would  naturally  suggest 
the  preference  of  a  personal  to  a  deputed  service. 
The  revenues  of  the   order,   moreover,   were 
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already  far  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the 
charitable  uses  of  the  hospital,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  devote  the  surplus  to  the  defence  of 
the  state.  The  former  soldiers  of  the  cross, 
therefore,  resumed  their  military  without  dis- 
carding their  religious  garb  and  profession,  and 
thenceforth  the  banner  and  the  battle-cry  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John  were  seen  and  heard  fore- 
most and  loudest  in  every  encounter  with  the 
heathen  enemy. 

The  government  of  the  order  was  vested 
in  the  grand  master,  and  a  general  council  of 
the  knights,  all  of  whom  were  required  to  be  of 
noble  birth.  A  distinct  body  of  regular  clergy 
was  provided  for  the  offices  of  religion,  and  a 
third  and  inferior  class  of  sergeants,  or  serving 
men,  both  swelled  the  martial  array  of  the 
knightly  fraternity,  and  discharged  the  civil 
duties  of  the  hospital.  The  members  were  re- 
quired to  receive  the  eucharist  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  if  possible  to  hear  mass 
once  in  every  day.  They  were  forbidden  to 
engage  in  merchandise,  or  to  lend  out  money 
on  interest.  Their  order  also  prohibited  all 
private  duels,  and  obliged  them  to  stand  neuter 
in  all  disputes  between  the  various  princes  of 
Christendom.  Their  profession  was  to  wage 
war  against  Mohammedanism,  and,  to  protect 
the  Christian  pilgrim  in  his  visits  to  the  holy 
sepulchre. 

The  ceremonies  of  investiture  were  consi- 
dered highly  significant  of  their  order.  A 
sword  with  a  cross  hilt  was  delivered  to  the 
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novice,  intimating  that  he  was  to  be  valiant 
in  the  defence  of  the  faith.  With  the  sword  he 
was  struck  three  times  across  the  shoulder,  in 
token  of  the  sufferings  he  was  patiently  to  en- 
dure in  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  As  expres- 
sive of  the  unspotted  purity  of  the  new  life  he 
was  to  live,  he  was  required  to  wipe  the  sword 
which  he  received.  Gilt  spurs  were  then 
buckled  on  his  heels,  in  scorn  of  earthly  riches. 
And,  lastly,  a  lighted  taper  was  placed  in  his 
hand,  for  he  was  to  be  not  only  a  defence  to  the 
church,  but  to  shine  as  a  light  in  the  world. 

The  renown  which  the  order  acquired  in  the 
fields  of  Palestine  soon  attracted  the  nobility 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  its  standard.  Ad- 
miration of  both  its  pious  and  its  chivalric 
purposes  multiplied  its  endowments  of  land  and 
donations  of  money,  and  the  rents  of  nineteen 
thousand  farms,  administered  by  preceptories 
and  commanderies,  as  the  principal  houses  were 
termed,  which  the  knights  established  in  every 
Christian  country,  supplied  a  perpetual  revenue 
to  their  hospital  in  Palestine,  and  served  to 
maintain  its  regular  military  force.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century,  they  had 
grown  so  rich  and  powerful  that  they  were 
buying  for  themselves  castles  and  towns,  and 
submitting  territories  to  their  authority,  like 
princes  of  the  earth. 

The  order  of  the_Templcu'&  originated  with  a 
few  French  knights,  who  had  followed  the  first 
Crusade,  and  who  were  animated  beyond  their 
fellows  with   the   religious  and  military  fury 
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which  inspired  that  enterprise.  The  original 
design  of  their  association  differed  from  that 
of  the  Hospitallers,  in  having  from  the  outset 
united  the  martial  and  the  charitable  profession. 
Even  after  the  conquest  of  the  Ho]y  Land  by  the 
Crusaders,  the  roads  to  Jerusalem,  from  the 
ports  and  northern  frontiers  in  Palestine,  con- 
tinued to  be  infested  by  bands  of  Turks,  who 
indulged  at  once  their  thirst  for  plunder,  and 
their  hatred  of  the  Christian  name,  by  the 
robbery  and  murder  of  the  numerous  defence- 
less pilgrims  from  Europe.  The  dangers  which 
beset  these  poor  votaries  to  the  shrine  of  the 
holy  sepulchre  from  the  cruelty  of  the  infidels, 
roused  the  pious  compassion  and  chivalric  in- 
dignation of  Geoffrey  de  St.  Aldamar,  Hugh 
de  Payens,  and  other  French  knights  in  Pales- 
tine, who  bound  themselves  mutually  by  oath 
to  devote  their  lives  to  the  relief  and  safe  con- 
duct of  all  pilgrims.  As  their  association 
partook  of  a  religious  character,  they  followed 
the  example  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Hospi- 
tallers, assuming  the  monastic  vows. 

Having  no  fixed  dwelling-place,  the  Templars 
were  assigned  a  lodging  in  a  palace  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  temple,  from  whence  they 
derived  the  name  by  which  they  have  since 
been  known.  In  this  early  period  of  their  his- 
tory, this  subsequently  proud  and  luxurious 
order  were  fed  and  clothed  by  the  brothers  of 
the  Hospital.  They  are  said  never  to  have  been 
idle,  even  mending  their  own  clothes  when 
wanting  other  employment.    Chess,  dice,  hawk- 
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ing,  and  hunting,  indeed,  all  the  customary 
amusements  of  the  age,  were  forbidden  to  them. 
To  signify  both  their  poverty  and  humility, 
they  adopted  as  their  seal  two  men  riding  on 
one  horse.  The  maintenance,  however,  which 
they  at  first  received  from  the  charity  of  the 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John  was  soon  more  inde- 
pendently provided  by  the  respect  which  was 
won  for  their  order  throughout  Christendom, 
in  consequence  of  the  grateful  report  of  the 
pilgrims.  During  the  first  nine  years  which 
followed  their  institution, they  were  distinguished 
by  no  particular  garb,  wearing  the  secular 
habit  of  the  day.  But  after  their  order  was 
confirmed  by  the  pope,  a  white  garment  became 
their  appointed  dress.  They  added  a  red  cross 
to  their  rObe,  and  raised  a  banner  of  their  own. 
With  the  increase  of  their  means  and  num- 
bers, they  aspired  to  extend  their  humbler 
services  of  guarding  the  roads  of  Palestine  to 
the  more  glorious  enterprise  of  offensive  war- 
fare against  the  infidels  ;  and  thenceforth,  in 
wealth,  privileges,  and  power,  and  in  heroic 
adventure,  their  history  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  the  Hospitallers. 

The  constitution  of  the  two  orders  was 
similar;  and  the  preceptories  and  estates  pos- 
sessed by  the  Templars  in  every  kingdom  of 
Europe  were  immense  sources  of  influence  and 
opulence,  second  only  in  degree  to  those  of  the 
elder  fraternity.  But  in  honourable  estimation, 
and  in  martial  renown,  no  superiority  could 
with  justice  be  claimed  by  either,  and  ad- 
c  2 
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mission  to  the  ranks  of  botli  was  sought  with 
equal  avidity  by  the  flower  of  European 
chivalry.  The  Templars  were  soon  one  of  the 
richest,  and,  beyond  comparison,  the  proudest, 
of  these  religious  orders.  Other  fraternities 
combining  religious  vows  with  the  profession 
of  arms,  were  also  established,  but  the  Hos- 
pitallers and  the  Templars  were  the  chief  both 
in  number  and  influence. 

The  fate  of  these  institutions  may  be  noticed 
here.  The  order  of  the  Templars  was  abo- 
lished by  Philip  the  Fair  of  France.  On  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  Philip  had  shown  them 
great  favour,  but  in  the  dispute  between  himself 
and  Boniface  vm.,the  Templars  taking  the  part 
of  the  pope,  and  treating  the  monarch  in  his 
own  realm  with  insolent  contempt,  they  aroused 
his  wrath,  and  he  secretly  resolved  on  their 
destruction.  Their  notorious  crimes  afforded 
ample  pretext  for  the  execution  of  his  purpose ; 
and  on  the  succession  of  Bertrand  to  the  papal 
chair,  the  knights  of  the  Temple  were  inveigled 
into  France  by  various  stratagems,  and  having 
been  brought  to  trial,  were  sentenced  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life  or  burned  to  death.  Their 
large  possessions  were  confiscated  and  appro- 
priated by  the  revengeful  monarch  to  his  own 
uses.  In  other  countries,  they  suffered  similar 
persecutions,  until  eventually  the  order  was 
dissolved,  and  its  estates  were  transferred  to  the 
Hospitallers. 

In  England,  the  Hospitallers  also  were  sup- 
pressed by  Henry  viii.,  for  persisting  in  their 
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profession  of  allegiance  to  the  pope  after  the 
separation  of  the  English  church  from  Rome. 
This  order,  however,  continued  to  maintain  an 
existence  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  is 
said  to  have  gradually  descended  to  later  years, 
blending  itself  with  modern  institutions,  till  its 
distinctive  character  has  been  lost.  * 

The  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  occupy  no  small  portion  of  its 
history.  All  Christendom  was  now  enslaved  to 
the  papacy.  The  popes  had  boldly  asserted, 
and  as  zealously  maintained,  the  doctrine  of 
universal  supremacy,  excommunicating  and  de- 
posing kings  and  emperors.  The  clergy  had 
grown  to  the  utmost  insolence,  taught  by  Hilde- 
brand,  that  priests  who  were  empowered  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  princes,  and  to  absolve  them 
from  their  sins,  were  consequently  their 
superiors.  Forgetting  their  duties  as  pro- 
fessedly the  ministers  of  peace,  the  Roman 
pontiffs  were  kindling  the  flames  of  civil  war, 
arming  subjects  against  their  sovereigns,  and  by 
the  terrors  of  superstition  were  filling  Europe 
with  confusion.  Ecclesiastical  dignities  were  ex- 
posed to  sale  like  merchandise,  and  morals,  de- 
cency, laws,  and  principles,  were  alike  forgotten. 

Coming  into  existence  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  no  wonder  if  the  earliest  troubles 
of  the  infant  kingdom  of  Palestine  were  in 
connexion  with  its  church  polity  and  officers. 

*  Fuller's  Historie  of  the  Holy  Warre,  book  ii.  caps.  iv.  xvi. ; 
Mill's  History  of  the  Crusades,  vol.  i.  p.  348 ;  James's  His- 
tory of  Chivalry,  pp.  183,  313 ;  Art.  Cycl.  Metropolitana. 
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Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  its  first  sovereign,  brave 
as  a  warrior  and  sagacious  as  a  ruler,  was 
also  a  conscientious  slave  to  the  authority  of 
the  church  and  the  popedom.  In  the  field 
of  battle  his  courage  was  undaunted,  but  in 
the  presence  of  ecclesiastical  power  he  shrunk 
with  cowardice  One -of  the  first  acts  of  his 
reign  was  to  settle  the  church  establishment 
on  a  basis,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
times,  consistent  with  its  dignity  and  claims. 
In  connexion  with  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  of  the  Temple,  he  instituted 
several  canons,  with  suitable  prebends.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  established  and  endowed  a 
monastery.  But  nothing  could  satisfy  the  proud 
and  grasping  spirit  of  the  clergy.  * 

Daimbert,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  having  been 
appointed  by  pope  Pascal  n.  to  succeed  Ad- 
hemar  of  Puy  as  legate  of  the  holy  see,  was 
also  invested  with  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem. 
As  chief,  in  this  double  capacity  of  the  Latin 
church  in  the  east,  Daimbert  audaciously 
claimed  the  disposal  of  those  acquisitions  which 
the  heroes  of  the  Crusade  had  carved  out  with 
their  own  good  swords  ;  and  both  Godfrey  and 
Boemond  condescended  to  receive  from  his 
hands,  as  vassals  of  the  church,  the  feudal 
investiture  of  the  states  of  Jerusalem  and 
Antioch.  But  even  this  submission  did  not 
satisfy  the  pride  and  cupidity  of  the  prelate. 
He  afterwards  laid  claim  to  the  possession  of 
Jerusalem  and  Jaffa. 

*  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  ix.  cap.  ix. 
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Godfrey,  after  having  been  elected  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  holy  city,  by  those  who  had 
so  clearly  purchased  it,  and  feeling  how  un- 
reasonable it  was  that  he  should  be  excluded 
from  all  jurisdiction  over  it,  remonstrated  with 
the  patriarch.  Still  shrinking  with  superstitious 
horror  from  the  idea  of  a  contest  with  the 
church,  he  was  glad  to  compound  with  the 
demand  of  her  rapacious  son,  by  the  surrender 
of  the  whole  of  the  latter  city,  and  a  portion 
of  the  sacred  capital,  including  the  sepulchre 
itself.  .The  patriarch,  however,  eventually  ex- 
torted the  monstrous  condition,  that  the  un- 
reserved dominion  of  all  Jerusalem  should 
descend  to  his  see  in  case  Godfrey  died  with- 
out issue.  *  This,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
the  source  of  further  dispute  in  the  subsequent 
reign.  On  the  death  of  Godfrey,  the  barons  of 
theLatin  kingdom  refused  to  ratify  the  promised 
cession,  which  the  patriarch  demanded.  A 
contest  for  the  empire  was  the  result.  Daimbert, 
dispatching  messengers  to  Boemond,  the  prince 
of  Antioch,  sought  to  raise  him  to  the  throne 
in  opposition  to  Baldwin,  the  nominee  and  re- 
lative of  Godfrey,  and  the  choice  of  the  knights. 
But  defeated  in  his  plans,  the  avaricious  prelate 
was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  f 

On  another  occasion,  the  king  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  pontiff  of  Home  were  seen  acting  in 
hostility  to  each  other,  the  pope  deposing  the 
individual  whom  the  king    had  raised  to   the 

*  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  ix.  caps.  XT.  xvi. 
f  Ibid.  lib.  x.  caps.  iv.  vii. 
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patriarchate.  It  being  "enough,"  as  Fuller 
says,  "  to  put  him  out,  because  the  king  put 
him  in."*  About  the  same  period,  too,  a 
dispute  arose  between  the  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  the  king 
having  promised  to  the  former  that  all  places 
which  he  or  his  successors  should  win,  should 
be  subject  to  his  jurisdiction — a  grant  which 
the  latter  was  fearful  might  prove  an  infringe- 
ment on  his  rights.  The  pope  was  obliged  to 
interpose,  employing  his  accustomed  arts,  as 
the  witty  author  just  quoted  remarks,  "  to 
smooth  the  angry  patriarch  of  Antioch  into 
gentleness."  f  At  one  time,  the  first  prelate  of 
the  holy  city  was  a  man  of  infamous  character, 
set  up  simply  as  the  tool  of  the  sovereign; 
while  at  another,  on  the  patriarch's  death,  the 
king  was  strongly  suspected  of  having  poisoned 
him  in  consequence  of  some  controversy  which 
he  had  with  him.  J 

Such  was  the  Latin  church  of  Jerusalem 
through  a  great  part  of  the  brief  history  of 
that  kingdom,  for  the  establishment  of  which 
So  general  an  enthusiasm  had  been  excited, 
and  such  an  incalculable  amount  of  blood  and 
treasure  had  been  expended.  What  an  atro- 
cious libel  upon  that  religion  which  had  at  first 
emanated  from  this  land  of  holy  associations ! 
What  a  contrast  to  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
founded  by  the  apostles,  from  which  the  spirit 
of  the  martyred  Stephen,  and  many  others,  had 

*  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  xi.  cap.  IV.        J  Ibid.  cap.  xxviii. 
$  Ibid.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  xxv. 
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ascended  to  heaven  !  Truly  the  papacy  is  anti- 
christ, the  churches  formed  and  fashioned 
under  its  auspices  having  as  little  agreement  as 
light  with  darkness,  with  that  church  which, 
arrayed  in  all  the  graces  of  Christian  holiness, 
shall  one  day  appear  "as  a  bride  adorned  for 
her  husband." 

The  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Latin  empire  in  the  east,  were  the 
signal  for  fresh  bodies  of  adventurers  to  pro- 
ceed from  Europe  to  the  Holy  Land,  forming 
what  has  been  not  inappropriately  termed  a  Sup- 
plementary Crusade.  They  came  from  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany.  Among  their  most  dis- 
tinguished leaders  were  the  counts  of  Blois  and 
Vermandois.  Their  reputation  having  suffered 
from  their  desertion  of  the  original  enterprise, 
they  now  sought  to  recover  it  by  a  return  to 
the  field  which  they  had  ingloriously  forsaken. 
Besides  these,  were  the  counts  of  Burgundy, 
Nevers,  and  Auxerre,  Conrad,  the  constable  of 
the  emperor  Henry  rv.,  and  the  dukes  of 
Aquitaine  and  Bavaria.  This  army  in  all  num- 
bered nearly  500,000  people.  Of  these  but  a 
very  small  proportion  were  permitted  to  aid  in 
protecting  and  peopling  the  Holy  Land.  The 
rest  were  consumed  by  famine,  pestilence,  or 
Sword.  The  multitudes  who  came  out  from 
Lombardy  were  utterly  exterminated  by  the 
Turks,  scarcely  leaving  a  trace  of  their  exist- 
ence. * 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Baldwin  m.  that  the 

*  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  x.  caps.  xii.  xiii. 
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crisis  came  on  which  resulted  in  the  Second 
Crusade.  Four  Christian  sovereigns  had  already 
occupied  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  The  history 
of  the  kingdom  is  briefly  and  quaintly  summed 
up  by  Fuller,  "  Under  Godfrey  and  the  first 
two  Baldwins,  it  was  a  gainer  ;  under  Foulk, 
it  was  a  saver  ;  but  under  the  succeeding  kings, 
it  was  a  constant  loser,  until  it  was  gone."  * 

Foulk  had  been  invited  by  Baldwin  n.  from 
France  to  Palestine,  with  the  promise  of  the 
hand  of  his  daughter.  Dazzled  by  .the  prospect 
of  a  royal  alliance  and  a  matrimonial  crown, 
the  count  abandoned  his  extensive  French  fiefs 
to  his  son,  and  on  his  arrival  in  the  holy  land 
his  nuptials  with  Melisinda  were  solemnized, 
and  he  immediately  acknowledged  as  the  heir 
to  the  throne.  The  death  of  Baldwin,  which 
shortly  ensued,  gave  him  the  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  crown  ;  and  during  a  reign  of 
thirteen  years,  Foulk,  without  performing  any 
brilliant  achievement,  defended  the  kingdom. 
His  decease  left  the  state  in  the  hands  of  his 
widow  and  their  son,  who  was  crowned  as 
Baldwin  nr.  Then  it  was  that  the  Latin 
kingdom  began  to  decay.  Edessa,  situated  on 
the  frontier  of  the  country,  had  ever  been 
considered  its  safeguard.  Its  defence,  however, 
had  for  some  time  been  feebly  sustained,  and 
the  prince  of  Antioch  is  suspected  of  having 
compromised  its  security.  Edessa,  therefore, 
being  suddenly  entered  by  Zenghi,  the  Turkish 
emir  of  Aleppo,  its  capital  was  besieged,  and 
*  Fuller's  Historie  of  the  Holy  Warre,  book  ii.  cap.  xxvii. 
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taken  by  storm,  before  the  forces  of  Jerusalem 
could  come  to  its  aid. 

The  fall  of  Edessa  shook  the  Latin  kingdom 
to  its  foundations,  and  the  consternation  of  its 
people  became  loud  and  general.  The  empire 
of  the  Crusaders  was  obviously  enfeebled  and 
endangered,  if  its  final  overthrow  had  not 
already  become  inevitable.  From  this  event 
its  history  was  one  continuous  struggle  for 
existence  against  Turkish  invasion,  until  at 
length  every  vestige  of  it  was  gone,  and  the 
crescent  again  floated  triumphantly  from  the 
walls  of  the  holy  city.* 

*  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  xvi.  caps.  iv.  v.  xv. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  CRUSADES.      A.D.  1145—1192. 


The  excitement  of  Europe,  consequent  on  the 
fall  of  Edessa,  was  scarcely  less  than  the  con- 
sternation of  Palestine.  Intelligence  of  the 
event  was  accompanied  by  earnest  entreaties  to 
the  states  and  courts  of  the  west,  appealing  for' 
fresh  succour.  Eugenius  in.  occupied  the  papal 
chair.  Conrad  in.,  duke  of  Franconia,  was 
emperor  of  Germany;  and  Louis  vn.,  surnamed 
the  Young,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father, 
who  had  caused  him  to  be  crowned  in  his  life- 
time, was  king  of  France. 

Louis  was  the  first  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Latin  kingdom.  In  an  ecclesiastical  contest,  he 
had  been  guilty  of  the  most  inexcusable  cruelty, 
from  the  remembrance  of  which  he  suffered  the 
severest  compunction.  The  dispute  had  origi- 
nated in  the  election  of  the  archbishop  of  Bourges 
without  the  king's  consent.  Thibalt,  count  of 
Champagne,  had  armed  in  support  of  the  pope's 
authority,  which  the  question  was  supposed  to 
involve.  Louis  marched  his  troops  against  the 
rebellious  vassal,  and  subdued  him.  But  even 
after  his  defeat  and  submission,  the  anger  of  the 
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king,  still  unappeased,  vented  itself  in  recklessly 
setting  fire  to  the  church  of  Vitry,  in  which 
nearly  thirteen  thousand  people  are  said  to  have 
taken  refuge.  Not  long  after  the  cruel  deed, 
the  king  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness,  and 
reflection  brought  remorse.  At  that  time,  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  Edessa  was  fresh  in  Europe, 
and  Louis,  in  the  vain  hope  of  expiating  his 
crime — for  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son, 
alone  cleanseth  from  sin — determined  to  pro- 
mote a  Crusade,  and  led  his  forces  in  person  to 
the  aid  of  Jerusalem. 

Ambassadors  were  immediately  sent  to  the 
pope,  who  cordially  seconded  the  king's  pro- 
posal. Eugenius  commissioned  Bernard,  the 
abbot  of  Clairvaux,  by  whose  advice  the  mes- 
sengers of  Louis  had  been  sent  to  him,  to 
preach  the  cross  through  France  and  Germany, 
and  summon  the  chivalry  of  Europe  to  the 
defence  of  the  land  which  their  swords  had 
won  from  the  power  of  the  Mussulman.  A 
more  fitting  agent  for  the  work  could  not  have 
been  found.*  He  commenced  his  career  in 
France,  at  Vezelay,  where  the  king  had  sum- 
moned an  assembly  of  his  nobles  and  others. 
So  great  was  the  concourse,  that  neither  the 
abbey  nor  the  large  square  of  the  town  could 
contain  it.  Overflowing  even  the  suburbs,  the 
eager  devotees  adjourned  to  a  neighbouring  hill, 
at  the  foot  and  on  the  ascent  of  which  they 
arranged  themselves  as  in  an  amphitheatre. 
Eugenius  had  been  invited  to  consecrate  this 

*  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  xviii. 
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assembly  by  his  presence,  but  lie  delegate 
Bernard  as  his  representative.  The  meagre  and 
attenuated  form  of  the  orator  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  fiery  spirit  of  his  address.  ^ilh__all 
the  enthusiasm  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  but  with 
a  loftier  style  of  eloquence,  lie  set  forth  the 
miseries  of  the  faithful  in  Palestine,  invoking 
vengeance  on  their  oppressors.  He  proclaimed 
the  present  danger  of  the  holy  city,  and  called 
upon  the  knights  of  Christendom,  by  every  con- 
sideration of  religion  and  of  valour,  to  hasten  to 
the  defence  of  that  sepulchre,  which  had  already 
been  redeemed  at  so  great  a  sacrifice.  But  long 
ere  he  could  bring  his  speech  to  a  conclusion,  it 
iwas  interrupted  by  loud  shouts  from  the  sur- 
rounding auditors  of  "  The  cross  !  the  cross  !" 
The  crosses  prepared  for  the  occasion  were 
accoramgly  distributed,  and  rapidly  exhausted ; 
and  when  the  zealous  abbot  perceived  the  defi- 
ciency, he  tore  strips  from  his  own  clothes, 
and  presented  the  holy  symbols  thus  rudely 
fashioned  to  those  who  needed  them.*  On  this 
occasion  it  wTas  that  Louis,  together  with  his 
queen  Eleonora,  whose  conduct  so  shamefully 
dishonoured  the  king,  and  disgraced  the  expe- 
dition, assumed  the  sacred  symbol ;  the  latter 
also  afterwards  receiving  at  St.  Denis  the  con- 
secrated banner  as  a  warrior.f 

From  France,  Bernard  proceeded  to  Germany. 
For  some  time,  Conrad  the  emperor  suffered  him 
to  call  the  inhabitants  of  his  dominions  to  the 

*  Odo  de  Diogilo  de  Lndovici  vn. ;  Profeeticme in  Orientem, 
lib.  i.  p.  12.  f  Ibid.  lib.  i.  p.  16. 
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Crusade,  without  taking  any  active  part  in  his 
proceedings ;  but  at  last  the  startling  eloquence 
of  the  abbot  of  Clairvaux  reached  even  the 
bosom  of  the  monarch,  and  he  declared  his 
intention  of  following  the  cross  himself.*  Both 
in  France  and  Germany  the  success  of  Bernard 
could  only  be  equalled  by  that  of  the  illustrious 
Peter,  who  had  filled  the  same  vocation  in  the 
First  Crusade.  Wherever  he  went,  his  rjresence 
was  supposed  to  work  miracles,  and  the  sick  are 
reported  to  have  recovered  at  his  touch  or  at  his 
command,  while  all  the  legions  of  devils"  with 
which  popish  superstition  peopled  the  atmo- 
sphere took  flight  at  his  approach . 
_The  emperor  of  Germany,  although  the  last 


to  assume  the  cross,  was  the  first  to  set  out  on 
the  expedition.  He  was  followed  by  seventy 
thousand  knights  in  armour,  besides  a  nume- 
rous cavalcade  of  women  and  foot-soldiers.  He 
reached  Constantinople  in  safety.  But  here 
some  serious  causes  oi  quarrel  sprung  up  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  the  Greeks.  Not  far 
from  the  walls  oi  the  imperial  city  was  a  mag- 
nificent garden,  producing  all  the  vegetable 
luxuries  of  the  season.  It  had  also  been 
planted  with  woods,  amid  which  vast  herds  of 
tame  animals  roamed  about  according  to  their 
natural  habits.  Caverns,  moreover,  had  been 
dug,  and  lakes  contrived.  Suitable  buildings 
having  also  been  erected,  this  spacious  pleasure- 
ground    formed    a    most    grateful   retreat    for 

*  Labbsei  Concilia,  torn.  x.  p.  1100,  Otho  Frisingin  Muratori, 
torn.  vi.  p.  672. 
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the  eastern  emperors.  Into  this  inclosure- 
Conrad  broke,  laying  it  waste  with  the  most 
feclfress  barbarism.  Manuel  Comneaus,  who 
now  occupied  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  was 
indignant,  and  invited  Conrad  to  his  capital 
to  explain  his  conduct.  But  the  latter,  fearing 
to  trust  himself  in  the  power  of  the  former,  not- 
withstanding the  relation  by  marriage  subsisting 
between  them,  cut  short  the  negotiation,  and 
hastily  passed  over  the  Hellespont  with  his 
forces.*  But  though  Conrad  had  refused  to 
trust  himself  within  the  walls  of  Manuel's 
capital,  he  accepted  the  guides  of  the  emperor 
to  conduct  him  through  Asia  Minor.  By  these 
he  was  betrayed  into  the  power  of  the  Turks, 
so  that,  when  at  length  he  reached  the  town  of 
Nice,  scarcely  a  tenth  part  of  his  shattered  army 
was  to  be  found. 

In  a  short  time,  the  German  emperor  was 
followed  from  Europe  by  the  king  of  France  ; 
his  departure  having  been  delayed  only  till  he 
could  arrange  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  which 
he  left  in  the  hands  of  his  trusty  and  sagacious 
minister  Suger.  Marching  through  Hungary, 
the  French  at  length  arrived  in  Greece.  At  the 
imperial  city,  Louis  was  welcomed  by  Manuel, 
with  every  outward  demonstration  of  respect. 
On  the  invitation  of  the  emperor,  he  entered  his 
capital  with  a  small  train,  the  former  descending 
to  the  porch  of  the  palace  to  receive  his  royal 
guest.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
Franks  discovered  his  tTf>ar>he>ryl  and  without 
*  Odo  de  Diogilo,  de  Ludovici  til.  lib.  iii.  pp.  27, 31. 
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staying  to  revenge  it  left  his  court,  and  crossing 
the  Bosphorus  advanced  through  Nicomedia 
to  Nice.  Here  they  came  up  with  Conrad  and 
the  remnant  of  his  defeated  army,  and  uniting 
their  forces  journeyed  together  as  far  as  Ephesus. 
But  the  German  prince,  mortified  at  msf  own 
inferiority,  soon  separated,  and  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople in  the  hope  of  recruiting  his  wasted 
strength.* 

The  French  still  gallantly  pursued  their 
course  till  they  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the 
Mseander,  where,  for  the  first  time,  they  encoun- 
tered the  Turks,  who,  having  safely  deposited 
their  spoils,  came  to  dispute  with  the  Latins  the 
passage  of  the  river.  The  battle  was  not_of 
long  duration,  but  it  was "riereeiy  fought.  So 
dreadful  was  the  slaughter  which  the  French 
made,  that  the  bones  of  the  Mussulmans  are_ 
said  to  have  been  conspicuous  for  years. |  The 
French,  proud  of  their  easy  victory,  renewed 
their  march,  but  the  Turks  in  the  meanwhile 
watched  all  their  movements,  strengthened 
themselves  by  reinforcements,  and  at  length 
renewed  the  attack.  The  tables  were  now 
turned.  The  life  of  the  king  himself  was 
placed  in  jeopardy,  and  it  Was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  he  could  rally  the  remnant  of  his 
troops,  and  under  cover  of  the  night  escape  from 
the  relentless  foe.  J 

Louis    now   directed   his    force   by   sea   to 


*  GuUelmus  Tyrii,  lib.  xvi.  cup.  xxih. 
t  Ibid.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  xxiv. 
i  Ibid.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  xxv. 
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Antioch,  where  he  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  respect  and  hospitality  by  Raymond, 
the  prince  of  that  city.  Leaving  Antioch,  he 
marched  onward  towards  Jerusalem,  where  the 
news  of  his  approach  was  hailed  with  joy  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  ambassadors  repaired,  in 
religious  procession,  to  meet  him.  Conrad,  with 
what  troops  he  could  muster,  had  already 
preceded  him.  *  Arrived  at  the  sacred  capital, 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  the  king  of  France, 
and  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  together  with  the 
princes,  barons,  and  prelates  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  assembled  in  solemn  convocation  to 
arrange  their  future  plans.  It  was  at  length 
resolved  to  abandon  Edessa,  and  proceed  against 
Damascus.  Eager  to  relieve  it  from  the  yoke 
under  which  it  had  groaned  for  'nearly  five 
centuries,  the  champions  of  Christianity  soon 
appeared  under  its  walls.  The  assault  was 
pressed  with  so  much  vigour,  that  in  a  short 
time  the  fortifications  of  Damascus  were  com- 
pletely ruined,  and  the  city  could  hold  out  no 
longer.  It  only  waited  the  final  blow,  and  its 
gates  must  open  to  the  soldiers  of  the  cross. 

The  final  blow  was  never  given.  Dissension 
broke  out  in  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders.  Who 
should  be  prince  of  the  all  but  conquered  city  ? 
This  was  the  question  in  dispute.  It  was 
hotly  debated.  The  pretensions  of  one  were 
set  up  in  opposition  to  those  of  another.  An 
open  rupture  ensued,  and  the__.army  divided. 
The  original  place  of  attack,  from  which  the 
*  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  xvi.  caps,  xxvi.— xxix. 
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city  was  on  the  point  of  being  forced  to  sur- 
render, was  abandoned,  and  the  assault  was 
renewed  on  a  part  of  the  town  where  both 
nature  and  art  combined  to  render  it  im- 
pregnable. The  inhabitants  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  repaired  the  breaches  which  had 
been  effected.  Damascus  was  lost  to  the 
Crusaders,  who  were  fairly  beaten  by  their  own 
cupidity  and  contention.  The  leaders,  dis- 
satisfied with  themselves  and  with  each  other, 
retreated  gloomily  to  Jerusalem.* 

With  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to  Da- 
mascus, the  Second  Crusade  may  be  considered 
to  have  terminated.  Conrad  speedily  returned 
to  Europe,  and  Louis  followed  him,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  months,  f  The  Second  Crusade 
was  distinguished  in  several  important  respects 
from  the  First.  Fifty  years  intervened  between 
the  one  and  the  other.  In  the  state  of  Europe, 
these  were  years  of  progress.  This  period  was 
the  early  dawn  of  modern  civilization.  If  the 
bright  tints  of  morning  had  not  already  gleamed 
across  the  horizon,  the  night  was  far  spent, 
and  the  day  was  at  hand.  The  general 
characteristics  of  thp.  Second  Cmsn.de  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  advance  of  the  times.  Its  chief 
instigator  was  not  an  obscure  monk,  without 
pTSrtsTiTTearning,  or  repute,  such  as  Peter  the 
Hermit,  wlio,  like  some  blazing  meteor,  suddenly 
appeared  before  the  eyes  01  Christendom.  It 
was  the  famous    abbot   of  Clairvaux — a   man 

*  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  xvii.  caps.  iv. — vii. 
t  Otho  Frising. 
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whose  genius,  eloquence,  and  varied  talents  and 
acquirements,  had  already  placed  the  popular 
mind  under  his  control,  and  raised  him  to  the 
exalted  position  of  arbitrator  in  the  most  im- 
portant affairs  of  the  Christian  world,  both  la; 
and  ecclesiastical. 

The  First  Crusade,  summoned  indeed  by  the 
pope,  and  sanctioned  and  supported  by  the 
nobility,  was  commenced  by  the  populace, 
myriads  of  whom  crowded  in  promiscuous, 
disorganized,  and  disorderly  multitudes  along 
the  way  to  Jerusalem.  The  great  barons,  with 
their  numerous  knights  and  retainers,  followed 
them  ;  but  royalty  stood  aloof  from  the  expedi- 
tion. In  the  interval,  the  constitution  of  society 
was  beginning  to  undergo  a  radical  change. 
Feudalism  was  in  check  ;  a  better  organized 
form  of  government  was  growing  into  existence, 
and  the  kingly  authority,  as  representing  the 
will  of  the  whole  community,  was  increasing. 
In  the  Second  Crusade,  therefore,  we  see  regular 
armies  instead  of  a  disorderly  rabble,  and  the 
two  greatest  monarchs  of  the  age  taking  the 
command.  As  the  result  of  this,  the  expedi- 
tion was  more  free  from  those  acts  of  violence 
and  outrage  than  the  one  which  preceded  it. 
In  writing  to  the  Second  Crusaders,  pope 
Eugenius  specially  admonished  them  as  to 
their  conduct  by  the  way.  The  first,  he  re- 
minded them,  had  provoked  the  wrath  of  heaven 
by  their  dissoluteness  and  folly.  The  new 
soldiers  of  the  cross  he  exhorted  to  profit  by 
their  example,  and  to  travel  simple  in  dress, 
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disdaining  the  luxuries  of  falcons  and  dogs  of 
the  chase,  and  avoiding  the  excesses  of  which 
the  others  had  been  guilty.  His  lessons  were 
not  altogether  lost.* 

The  First  Crusade  had  suffered  much  from 
the  wavering  and  treacherous  policy,  of  the 
Greeks,  but  the  second  much  more.  The  policy 
of  Alexius  was  decidedly  and  extensively  adopted 
by  his  grandson,  Manuel  Comnenus.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  while  professing  friend- 
ship for  the  Christians,  he  was  in  league  with 
the  Turks.  We  have  seen  how  Conrad  was 
betrayed  by  the  false  guides  of  the  Greek 
emperor.  His  own  historians,  moreover,  un- 
blushingly  confess,  that  he  not  only  corrupted 
the  coin  which  his  subjects  exchanged  with  the 
Crusaders,  but  even  ordered  poison  to  be 
mingled  with  the  food  which  was  sold  to  them.f — ■* 
To  this  treacherous  policy,  as  well  as  to  the 
dissensions  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Christian 
host,  the  defeat  of  the  Second  Crusade  must  be 
ascribed.  On  the  discovery  of  the  baseness  of 
Manuel,  the  soldiers  of  Louis  did  not  hesitate 
to  urge  him  to  punish  it  by  arms,  and,  by 
taking  possession  of  Constantinople,  to  sweep 
away  the  continual  stumbling-block  by  which 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Crusaders  had  been  im- 
peded. Had  the  French  monarch  acceded  to 
their  wishes,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  what 
might  have  been  the  result — possibly  the  per-  "^ 
manent  occupation  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the 
Christian  powers.     But  He  who  holds  in  his-" 

*  Otho  Frising,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxxiv.     t  Nicetas,  lib.  i.  cap.  v. 
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red  it 


hands  the  destinies  of  all  nations  ordered 
otherwise. 

The  Second  Crusade  was  not  only  in  its 
results  a  mortification  to  the  pride  of  Europe, 
and  a  dishonour  to  the  royal  personages  hy 
whom  it  had  been  conducted ;  but  it  left  the 
cause  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  in  a 
manifestly  worse  condition  than  it  found  it. 
Its  utter  defeat  emboldened  the  enemy,  and 
encouraged  yet  further  invasions  on  the  Chris- 
tian territory,  so  that  for  the  next  eight  years, 
the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Baldwin,  Pales- 
tine was  seldom  relieved  from  the  miseries  of 
war.  Baldwin,  however,  contrived  to  preserve 
his  empire,  and  even  compensated  the  loss  of 
Edessa  by  the  conquest  of  Ascalon.  He  died 
universally  lamented,  leaving  behind  him  the 
character  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Latin 
kings.  *  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Almeric,  in  whom  avarice  and  ambition  were 
the  ruling  passions — passions  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  which  temptations  were  not  long  want- 
ing to  him.  J 

Egypt  had  long  been  in  a  state  of  tumult  and 
disorder ;  and,  availing  himself  of  its  consequent 
weakness,  the  new  king  engaged  in  various  pro- 
jects to  make  himself  the  master  of  it.  But  one 
after  the  other  his  schemes  failed,  and,  eventually 
defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  union  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  forces,  he  was  compelled 
to  make  his  retreat  to  Palestine.  |     But  these 


*  Gulielmus  Tyrii,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  xxxiv. 

t  Ibid.  lib.  xix.  cap.  i.       $  Ibid.  lib.  xix.  cap. 
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disputes  were  chiefly  memorable  as  originating 
the  power  of  Saladin,  by  whom  Jerusalem  was 
afterwards  recaptured,  and  whose  name  occu- 
pies so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Third  Crusade.  From  being  an  officer  in  the 
army  of  Norradin,  he  became  vizier  of  Egypt, 
and,  on  the  death  of  his  patron,  raised  himself 
by  various  means  to  the  supreme  authority,  at 
length  uniting  all  the  Mussulman  states,  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Tigris,  under  his  single  empire. 

The  death  of  Norradin  was  speedily  followed 
by  that  of  Almeric,  when  Saladin  speedily  ap- 
peared in  Palestine,  at  the  head  of  an  immense 
army,  and  commenced  his  operations  by  the 
siege  of  Tiberias.  The  Christian  forces  were 
collected,  but  utterly  defeated  ;  and  the  king, 
the  grand  master  of  the  Templars,  and  the 
marquis  of  Montserrat,  together  with  a  consi- 
derable number  of  both  the  great  military  orders, 
were  captured.* 

The  Latin  kingdom  was  now  shaken  to  its 
foundations.  All  the  principal  cities  speedily 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  who  ceased 
not  to  push  his  triumphs  until  he  had  settled 
down  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  itself. 
Having  encamped  himself  around  the  city,  he 
sent  messengers  to  propose  terms  of  capitulation. 
These  being  refused,  he  proceeded  to  force  a 
surrender.  But  the  Christians,  finding  them- 
selves unable  to  resist,  now  forwarded  proposals 
to  the  Mussulman.  They  were  spurned  with 
indignation  ;  Saladin  declaring,  that  on  the  re- 
*  Hist.  Jac.  de  Vitr.,  cap.  xciv. ;  Hist.  Rom.  Thes.,  cap.  civ. 
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jection  of  his  _ j)wiLJ£asQiiable  -offers -he--  had 
solemnly  vowed  to  take  the  city  by_the— sword . 
The^Christians  became  earnest  and  humble  in 
their  supplications,  leaving  the  Turkish  general 
again  to  dictate  his  own  terms.  He  at  length 
listened  to  the  suggestions  of  mercy,  and  pro- 
mised to  spare  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
to  give  a  safe-conduct  to  the  queen,  her  nobles, 
and  her  soldiers,  to  the  city  of  Tyre.  The 
remaining  population  he  doomed  to  slavery, 
unless  they  were  redeemed  at  the  rate  of  ten 
crowns  of  gold  for  each  man,  half  of  that 
sum  for  each  woman,  and  a  single  piece  for 
each  child.* 

Thus  were  the  infidels  once  more  established 
in  Jerusalem,  the  Christians  having  only  re- 
tained its  possession  for  the  short  space  of  be- 
tween eighty  and  ninety  years.  The  great  cross 
was  now  taken  down  from  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre^  and,  for  two  clays,  was  dragged 
through  the  streets.  The  bells  of  the  churches 
were  melted,  and  the  floors  and  walls  of  the 
mosque  of  Omar,  having  been  purified  by  Da- 
mascene rose-water,  the  Mohammedan  form  of 
worship  was  renewed.  But,  with  all  this,  the 
entrance  of  the  Moslem  host  to  the  holy  city 
was  an  honourable  contrast  to  that  of  the  mer- 
ciless cruelty  and  wholesale  butchery  of  the 
First  Crusaders,  f 

Even  in  these  early  contests  with  the  Chris- 

*  Historia  Bernardi  Thesaurarii,  caps.  clxi.  clxiii. 
t  Ibid.  cap.  clxvi. :  Annales  Rogeri  de  Hoveden  in  Scrip- 
tores  post  Bedam,  p.  637. 
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tians,  the  greatness  of  Saladin  shone  to  admira- 
tion, proving  that  he  was  a  barbarian  only  in 
name.  After  the  siege  of  Tiberias,  it  is  true, 
he  sternly  refused  to  extend  his  clemency  to  the 
Templars  and  Hospitallers  ;  death,  or  conver- 
sion to  Islamism,  being  the  only  choice  which 
he  offered  to  such  of  the  knights  as  he  had 
made  prisoners.  But  to  the  king,  standing  in 
his  presence,  and  anticipating  a  similar  fate,  he 
generously  presented  a  cup  of  iced  water,  and 
by  that  act  of  hospitality  assured  him  of  his 
life.  Four  days  after  the  surrender  of  Jerusa- 
lem, as  life  inhabitants  proceeded  to  leave  the 
city,  the  clergy,  the  queen,  and  her  retinue  of 
ladies,  marching  in  solemn  procession,  Saladin 
advanced  to  meet  them.  As  they  approached, 
in  the  attitude  and  with  the  air  of  suppliants, 
his  heart  melted  with  compassion.  Some  words 
of  pity  were  uttered  by  him,  and  the  women, 
ei^ufage^l)yTnTs}mTpathizing  tenderness,  de- 
clared that  one  word  of  his  would  remove  their 
distress.  u  Our  fortunes  and  possessions,"  they 
continued,  "  you  may  freely  enjoy,  but  restore 
to  us  our  fathers,  our  husbands,  and  our  bro- 
thers !  With  those  dear  objects  we  cannot  be 
entirely  miserable.  They  will  take  care  of  us, 
and  that  God  whom  we  reverence,  and  who 
provides  for  the  birds  of  the  air,  cannot  forget 
our  children."  With  cour^oj^_ckmency__Sa- 
ladin  released ^  all_^e_ j^s^HierJs^yJiom.j^ie^_re- 
quested,  and  loaded  them  with  presents.  Nor 
was  this  action  the  consequence  of  a  transient 
feeling  of  humanity,  for  when  he  entered  the 
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city  of  Jerusalem,  and  heard  of  the  tender 
-with  which  the  military  friars  of  St.  John 
treated  the  sick,  he  allowed  ten  of  the  order  to 
remain  in  the  hospital  till  they  could  complete 
their  work  of  mercy.* 

The  failure  of  the  Second  Crusade  appeared, 
for  a  time,  almost  to  extinguish  the  crusading 
spirit  in  Europe.  .  But  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
aroused  it,  and  all  the  principal  European 
sovereigns  immediately  vowed  to  lead  their 
national  forces  to  another  rescue.  The  first 
promoters  of  the  Third  Crusade  were  the  illus- 
trious Frederick  Barbarossa,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  and 
Henry  11.,  king  of  England.  Its  actual  leaders, 
however,  were  Frederick,  Philip,  and  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion.f 

Frederick,  with  a  magnificent  army,  was 
first  in  the  field.  He  marched  through  Hun- 
gary and  Greece,  and,  passing  on  into  Asia 
Minor,  achieved  in  quick  succession  a  series  of 
triumphs,  such  as,  in  the  same  space  of  time, 
had  never  before  been  won  by  the  Christian 
host.  City  after  city  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
such  was  the  terror  of  his  name,  even  to  Sala- 
din  himself,  that  he  ordered  the  towns  of 
Laodicea,  Ghibel,  Tortosa,  Biblios,  Berytes,  and 
Sidon,  to  be  dismantled  at  his  approach.  But 
truly  "  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the 

*  Historia  Bernardi  Thesaurarii,  caps.  clvi.  clxv.  ;  Annates 
Rogeri  de  Hoveden,  p.  645. 

t  Hist.  Jacobi  de  Vitriaco,  cap.  xcvii.  *,  Godfridi  Monacin 
Annales  in  Freheri  Rerum  Germanorum  Scriptores,  torn.  i. 
p.  348. 
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battle  to  the  strong."  An  unlooked-for  and 
sorrowful  event  suddenly  stopped  short  this 
career  of  victory.  Frederick,  having  impru- 
dently bathed  in  a  neighbouring  stream,  while 
in  a  heated  state  of  body,  was  seized  with  an 
illness  which  quickly  terminated  his  life. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  the  ancient  Cydnus, 
famous  for  the  illness  of  Alexander.*  How 
necessary  is  it  to  be  prepared  for  sudden  death  1 
In  the  midst  of  the  most  urgent  business,  or  in 
the  hour  of  the  most  splendid  triumphs,  we 
may  be  unexpectedly  called  to  stand  before 
that  bar  where  no  other  righteousness  than  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  will  be  recognised,  and 
none  but  the  believer  in  him  will  be  exempted 
from  that  condemnation  which  every  child  of 
Adam  has  incurred  by  his  personal  transgres- 
sions of  God's  holy  law. 

The  command  of  the  Germans  was  now 
assumed  by  the  duke  of  Suabia,  the  second 
son  of  the  emperor,  who  had  accompanied  him 
to  the  holy  war.  The  death  of  Frederick 
revived  the  courage  of  the  Saracens,  who  again 
assumed  the  defensive,  and  it  was  with  a 
comparatively  small  force  that  the  new  com- 
mander sat  down  before  the  city  of  Acre,  in 
the  siege  of  which  the  Christians  of  Palestine 
were  engaged. 

The  German  expedition   is    memorable    for 

the    institution    of   a    new    religious    order    of 

knighthood,  under  the  name  of  the   Teutonic 

Knights  of  St.  Mary  of  Jerusalem,  which  soon 

*  Hist.  Jacobi  de  Vitriaco,  cap.  xcix. 
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aspired  to  an  equality  in  duties  and  honours 
with  the  Hospitallers  and  Templars.  While 
these  affairs  were  being  transacted,  Philip  of 
France  and  Richard  of  England  were  on  their 
way.  The  two  monarchs  entered  into  a  solemn 
agreement  with  each  other,  to  combine  their 
forces  for  the  sacred  expedition.  On  the  plains 
of  Vezelay,  they  reviewed  their  troops,  amount- 
ing to  one  hundred  thousand  of  both  nations 
and  of  all  arms.  They  marched  on  together  as 
far  as  Lyons.  Here  they  separated,  on  account 
of  the  immense  numbers  of  their  followers, 
naming  Messina  in  Sicily  as  the  place  of  their 
future  meeting.  The  king  of  France  directed 
his  course  to  Genoa,  and  the  king  of  England 
to  Marseilles,  where  he  expected  the  arrival  of 
his  fleet.  But  the  impatient  spirit  of  Richard 
could  never  brook  delay ;  waiting  only  a 
few  days,  he  hired  such  vessels  as  he  could 
obtain,  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Italy,  and,- 
after  rashly  exposing  himself  in  several  dan- 
gerous adventures,  crossed  into  Sicily,  which 
his  fleet  had  reached  before  him.  Here  also 
Philip  Augustus  was  waiting  his  arrival.* 

The  peace  which  had  been  sworn  to  between 
the  two  monarchs  was  not  destined  to  be  long 
unbroken.  "Wintering  in  Messina,  causes  of 
quarrel  soon  sprung  up.  Caprice  and  tyranny 
marked  the  conduct  of  the  one,  and  feelings  of 
jealousy  possessed  the  bosom  of  the  other. 
Among  the  grounds  of  dispute,  there  was  one 
which  gave  the  French  king  especial  occasion 
*  Annates  Rogeri  de  Hoveden,  pp.  664,  666. 
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for  complaint.  Richard  was  under  a  matri- 
monial engagement  to  Alice,  the  sister  of 
Philip ;  but  before  the  English  had  taken 
their  departure  from  Sicily,  Eleanor,  the  mother 
of  the  lion-hearted  king,  arrived,  bearing  with 
her  the  lovely  Berengaria  of  Navarre.  Richard, 
smitten  with  her  beauty,  resolved  at  once  to 
make  her  his  wife.  The  sovereign  of  France 
was  indignant.  War  seemed  inevitable  ;  nor 
was  it  till  Richard  had  consented  to  pay 
down  one  hundred  thousand  marks,  and  to 
restore  to  Alice  the  castles  which  had  been 
assigned  as  her  dower,  that  the  breach  was 
healed.* 

The  spring  advancing,  the  French  king  now 
embarked  with  his  army,  and  sailed  for  Pales- 
tine, leaving  Richard  to  conclude  his  marriage 
with  Berengaria.  The  first  engagement  of  the 
new  Crusaders  was  the  siege  of  Acre  ;  but  the 
French  refused  to  make  the  attack  until  the 
arrival  of  Richard,  with  his  Norman  and  English 
warriors.  The  fleet  of  Richard,  after  leaving 
Sicily,  had  been  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and 
scattered.  Two  of  his  vessels  were  wrecked 
off  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  plundered  by  the 
inhabitants.  No  sooner  did  the  man  of  the  lion 
heart  hear  of  the  injury,  than  he  proceeded  to 
avenge  it.  His  anger  being  appeased,  his  mar- 
riage with  Berengaria,  which  had  been  delayed 
on  account  of  some  sacred  festival,  was  solem- 
nized, and  the  favoured  princess  was,  on  the 

*  Hist.  Bernardi  Thesaurarii,  cap.  clxxiv. ;  Annates  Rogeri 
de  Hoveden,  p.  688. 
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same   da}',   anointed   and    crowned    queen 
England.* 

Richard  now  set  sail  for  Acre,  and  was  soon 
seen  beneath  its  walls.  His  fame  had  gons  be- 
fore him,  and  his  arrival  struck  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Mussulmans.  The  united  Chris- 
tian armies  presented  an  imposing  spectacle. 
All  the  chivalry  of  Europe  was  marshalled 
on  the  sandy  plain,  between  Ptolemais  and  the 
mountains  of  Carouba.  Thousands  of  banners 
floated  on  the  wind,  and  every  sort  of  arms,  de- 
vice, and  ensign,  glittered  through  the  camp.f 
Scarcely,  however,  had  the  junction  taken  place, 
when  dissension  broke  out  between  the  rival 
kings  of  France  and  England.  They  divided 
their  forces,  and  when  one  pressed  to  the  attack, 
the  other  refused  to  aid  him.  But  the  siege 
had  now  lasted  for  two  years.  The  provision 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  was  exhausted, 
and  their  supplies  were  cut  off.  Unable,  there- 
fore, to  hold  out  any  longer,  they  surrendered, 
leaving  the  Christians  to  dictate  the  terms 
capitulation.  These  were  sufficiently  rigorous. 
Saladin  was  to  restore  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross,  which  he  had  taken  in  Jerusalem.  One 
thousand  chosen  Christian  captives  were  to  be 
released,  and  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
gold  were  to  be  paid. 

The  capture  of  Acre  inspired  the  Crusaders 
and  all  Europe  with  the  confident  hope  of  the 
recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre.     But  a  blight 

*  Armales  Rogeri  de  Hoveden,  pp.  690—692. 

•j-  Ibid.  p.  692 ;  Hist.  Bernardi  Tliesaurarii,  cap.  clxxv. 
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suddenly  came  over  tlieir  expectations,  from  the 
announcement  of  the  determination  of  the  king 
of  France  to  return  to  Europe.  Philip,  how- 
ever, committed  his  forces  to  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  left  a  considerable 
amount  of  treasure  to  sustain  the  expedition.* 
Richard  was  now  sole  leader  of  the  Crusade, 
and  his  personal  bravery  achieved  wonders.  At 
Azotus,  Saladin  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  who  fled  before  him.  Rich- 
ard, hearing  the  clamour,  marched  forward  with 
his  soldiers.  His  countenance,  his  gestures,  his 
invocations  of  St.  George,  seconded  the  ardour 
of  his  troops,  and  the  Turks  were  driven  back 
with  a  slaughter  of  three  thousand  men.  Va- 
rious attacks  were  made  upon  the  Christians  : 
a  company  of  Templars  was  surrounded  by  the 
foe,  and  would  have  been  cut  in  pieces,  with  the 
earl  of  Leicester,  and  some  English  who  had 
come  to  their  aid,  had  not  Richard,  with  his 
lion  heart,  rushed  almost  unarmed  into  the 
fight,  and,  instantly  scattering  the  enemy,  deli- 
vered his  friends  from  their  peril. f 

The  road  to  Jerusalem  was  now  open  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  cross.  But,  instead  of  following 
up  their  advantages,  they  wasted  their  time  in 
useless  occupations,  disgraceful  disputes,  occa- 
sional and  undecisive  skirmishes  with  the  Mos- 
lems, and  sometimes  even  in  less  honourable 
engagements.     At    length,    however,    Richard 

*  Hist.  Bernavdi  Thesanrarii,  cap.  clxxvi. ;  Hist.  Rogeri  de 
Hoveden,  p.  697. 

t  Hist.  .Tacobi  de  Vitriaco,  cap.  xcix. ;  Hist.  Rogeri  de  Ho- 
veden, p.  698. 
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resolved  to  press  towards  the  siege  of  the  holy- 
city.  The  Crusaders  arrived  within  sight  of  its 
sacred  walls,  and  all  was  hope  and  expectation 
of  its  conquest.  But  while  the  English  king 
was  waging  war  in  Palestine,  he  was  neglect- 
ing all  his  interests  in  Europe.  John,  his 
brother,  was  striving  for  the  crown  of  England, 
and  Philip  Augustus  was  stripping  him  of 
his  territories  in  France.  Messenger  after 
messenger  brought  nothing  but  tidings  of 
danger,  and  pressing  solicitations  for  his  re- 
turn.* Perhaps,  also,  Richard  had  some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  adequacy  of  his  forces  to  ac- 
complish the  capture.  Be  this  as  it  may,  at 
this  critical  juncture,  after  all  the  feats  of  va- 
lour which  had  confounded  his  foes  and  sig- 
nalized his  name,  and  while  it  seemed  only  for 
him  to  strike  the  final  blow,  and  acquire  the 
proud  distinction  of  deliverer  of  Jerusalem,  the 
capricious  monarch  changed  his  purpose,  and 
resolved  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  return 
to  Europe,  f  Truly  has  it  been  said  of  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  by  an  historian  of  another 
nation,  that,  "  carried  away  by  the  inconstancy 
of  his  inclinations,  he  continually  altered  his 
projects,  his  affections,  and  maxims.  He  only- 
showed  himself  constant  in  his  love  for  war. 
And,  even  here,  the  passions  that  animated  him 
would  seldom  allow  his  ambition  to  have  an 
end,  or  a  determinate  object.     His  imprudence, 

*  Godfridus  Vinisauf  in  Historic  Anglicae  Scriptores,  lib.  v. 
cap.  xlii. 
f  Hist.  Jacobi  de  Vitriaco,  cap.  c. 
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his  presumption,  and  his  fickleness,  made  him 
lose  the  fruit  of  his  exploits."  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, without  regrets,  that  Eichard  abandoned 
an  enterprise  to  which  all  else  had  once  been 
subordinate.  He  is  said  to  have  been  led  to  a 
hill,  from  whence  he  could  behold  Jerusalem  ; 
but  the  sight  and  its  recollections  were  too 
much  for  him,  and,  covering  his  eyes  with  his 
shield,  the  warrior  monarch  turned  away  with 
a  sorrowful  heart. 

The  unexpected  retreat  of  the  crusading  host 
having  delivered  Saladin  from  his  terrible  ap- 
prehensions, he  at  once  resolved  to  make  the 
most  of  his  advantages.  Gathering  his  forces, 
he  commenced  an  attack  upon  Joppa,  almost 
before  Richard  had  left  the  snores  of  Palestine. 
Tidings  of  the  event  reached  him,  and  his 
spirit  was  stirred  within  him.  He  resolved  to 
return  at  all  hazards  for  its  relief ;  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  however,  refusing  to  join  him, 
sending  the  bulk  of  the  army  by  land,  he  took 
advantage  of  a  favourable  wind,  and  set  sail 
with  a  very  small  retinue  for  the  besieged  city. 
When  he  arrived  at  Joppa,  he  perceived  that 
the  gates  were  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens,  and  that  the  Christians  were  fighting 
to  the  last,  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  When 
king  Richard  found  that  the  place  was  taken, 
he  sprang  on  shore,  with  his  shield  round  his 
neck,  and  his  Danish  axe  in  his  hand,  retook  the 
castle,  slew  the  Saracens  that  were  within  the 
walls,  and  drove  those  that  were  without  back 
to  their  camp,  where   he   halted   on   a   little 
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mound,  with  his  men.  Saladin  asked  his 
troops  why  they  fled  ;  to  which  they  replied, 
"  that  the  king  of  England  had  come  to  Joppa, 
had  slain  much  people,  and  retaken  the  town." 
Then  Saladin  asked,  "  Where  is  he?"  Anc 
they  replied,  "  There,  sire,  upon  the  hillock 
with  his  men."  "  What !"  cried  Saladin,  "  the 
king  on  foot  amongst  his  servants  !  This  is 
not  as  it  should  be."  And  Saladin  sent  him 
horse,  charging  the  messenger  to  say,  that 
such  a  man  ought  not  to  remain  on  foot  in  so 
great  danger.  * 

The  exertions  of  the  king  brought  on  a  fever, 
which  increased  his  longing  desire  to  return  to 
Europe.  But  the  awe  inspired  by  his  prowess 
and  victory  facilitated  his  overtures  for  peace. 
Saladin  himself  was  weary  of  fruitless  hosti- 
lities, and  languishing  under  a  bodily  decline, 
which  in  a  few  months  bowed  him  to  the  grave. 
The  result  was,  that  the  Mussulman  chief 
agreed  to  leave  the  Christians  in  the  unmolested 
possession  of  Tyre,  Acre,  and  Joppa,  with  all 
the  maritime  territory  between  the  first  and 
last  of  these  cities  ;  to  abstain  also  from  attack- 
ing the  territory  of  the  prince  of  Antioch  ; 
and  to  grant  all  Christian  pilgrims  free  ac- 
cess to  the  holy  places  of  Jerusalem  for  three 
years,  f 

Richard  and  Saladin  appear  to  have  had  a 
high  estimation  of  the  military  prowess  of  each 

*  Hist.    Bernardi   Thesaurarii,    cap.   clxxvii. ;    Godfridus 
Vinisauf,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xv. 
t  Vinisauf,  lib.  vi.  caps.  xxv.  xxvii. 
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other.  Their  correspondence  was  always  con- 
ducted in  a  spirit  of  true  knight-errantry  ; 
while,  in  times  of  truce,  the  adverse  nations 
mingled  together  in  friendship.  At  one  moment, 
the  respective  leaders  were  exchanging  presents 
and  reciprocating  good  offices ;  at  another  they 
met  in  bloody  and  impetuous  strife.  On  one 
occasion,  especially,  Richard  experienced  the 
generous  hospitality  of  Saladin,  who  sent  him, 
while  laid  prostrate  by  fever,  a  vase  of  ice — a 
great  luxury  in  such  a  climate.  * 

On  the  25th  of  October,  a.  d.  1192,  Richard 
set  sail  for  Europe.  In  the  Third  Crusade,  there 
was  less  of  religious  sentiment  than  in  either 
of  the  former  two.  Richard  was  impelled  to 
undertake  it  more  by  his  indomitable  passion 
for  war  and  adventure,  than  by  any  considera- 
tions of  piety,  and  his  royal  compeers  were 
more  or  less  under  the  same  influence.  Perhaps 
Frederick  Barbarossa  was  the  most  sincerely 
governed  by  those  mistaken  notions  of  religion 
which  led  to  the  enterprise.  The  heroes  of  the 
Third  Crusade  are  more  adapted  to  excite 
surprise  than  to  inspire  esteem,  and  seem  to 
belong  less  to  history  than  to  the  romance  of 
chivalry.  Its  fruits  were  but  small,  as  far  as 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  was  concerned. 
Its  grand  object  certainly  was  not  accomplished; 
but  still  the  total  ruin  of  the  Latin  kingdom 
was  averted,  the  tide  of  Mussulman  conquest 
was  arrested,  and  the  Christians'  territory  was 

*  Vinisauf,  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxviii. ;  Hist.  Rogeri  de  Hove- 
den,  693. 
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preserved  for  another  eighty  years.  The  chief 
result,  however,  was  the  martial  fame  of  its 
great  hero,  whose  name  for  a  century  was  a 
bugbear  in  the  east,  so  that,  when  women 
would  terrify  their  children,  it  was  sufficient 
to  tell  them  that  Richard  was  coming. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  FOURTH  AND  SUBSEQUENT  CRUSADES.  A.D.  1192—1291. 

The  glory  of  the  Crusades  may  now  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  on  the  wane.  The 
enthusiasm,  indeed,  occasionally  burst  forth, 
sometimes  in  one  nation,  and  sometimes  in 
another,  as  from  the  subsiding  fires  of  some 
mighty  conflagration ;  but  it  was  no  longer  a 
universal  passion  flaming  from  all  hearts.  Our 
notice  of  the  remaining  five  of  these  expedi- 
tions must  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  this 
single  chapter.  This  the  reader  will  have  the 
less  occasion  to  regret,  from  the  monotonous 
character  of  their  detail.  We  shall,  however, 
endeavour  to  mark  their  distinctive  features. 

FouRTn  Crusade.  —  Saladin  did  not  long 
survive  his  treaty  with  Eichard.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  fifty-seven,  having  reigned  twenty- 
two  years  over  Egypt,  and  nineteen  sole  master 
of  Syria.  He  was  a  rigid  Mohammedan,  his 
character  being  admired  by  the  deluded  pro- 
fessors of  that  faith,  as  a  singular  combination 
of  the  hero  and  the  saint.  He  is  said  ever  to 
have  deplored  that  the  defence,  of  his  religion 
had  not  allowed  him  to  accomplish  the  pilgri- 
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mage  to  Mecca.  The  justice  of  his  divan  was 
accessible  to  the  meanest  supplicant,  and  so 
boundless  was  his  liberality,  that  he  distributed 
twelve  thousand  horses  at  the  siege  of  Acre, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  decease  not  more  than 
twenty-seven  drachms  of  silver  and  one  piece 
of  gold  were  found  in  his  treasury.*  His 
death  was  more  instructive  than  his  life. 
Seeing  that  his  end  was  near,  he  summoned  his 
standard-bearer  to  his  side,  and  said,  "  You 
have  been  wont  to  bear  my  banner  in  the  day  of 
battle,  you  shall  carry  my  ensign  in  the  hour 
of  death.  Take  this  winding  sheet,  borne 
upon  a  lance,  through  the  lengths  and  breadths 
of  Damascus,  and  cry,  '  Behold  the  great  sultan 
of  the  east  dying,  carries  nothing  with  him  to 
the  grave  save  this  poor  coverlet.' "  f  Let  not 
the  reader,  however,  be  led  away  by  false  im- 
pressions of  the  virtues  of  this  justly  distin- 
guished Mohammedan.  He  was,  after  all,  a 
compound  of  dignity  and  baseness,  and  high  as 
he  stood  in  comparison  with  many  in  his  day 
who  boasted  a  holier  name,  his  character  was 
at  an  infinite  remove  from  true  Christian  ex- 
cellence. Either  the  Mohammedan  or  the 
pagan  may  occasionally  discover  qualities  well 
calculated  to  excite  admiration,  but  it  is  only 
under  the  transforming  power  of  the  gospel — 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  re- 
newing of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  a  character 
can  be  formed  on  which  God  will  look   with 

*  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  %i, 
p.  131.  f  Hist.  Bernardi  Thesaurarii,  cap.  clxxxi, 
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approval ;  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  as 
necessary  for  the  nominal  Christian  as  for  the 
pagan  or  Mohammedan.  "  Except  a  man  be 
born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God." 

On  the  decease  of  Saladin,  the  great  empire 
which  he  had  consolidated  was  dissolved.  In 
its  division,  three  of  his  numerous  sons  erected 
thrones  at  Cairo,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo.  But 
most  of  his  veteran  soldiery  preferred  to  range 
themselves  under  the  standard  of  his  brother 
Saphadin  ;  and  at  their  head,  that  prince  carved 
out  for  himself,  at  the  expense  of  his  nephews, 
a  considerable  sovereignty  in  Syria.  This  was 
considered  a  favourable  juncture  for  reconquer- 
ing Jerusalem.*  Pope  Celestine  in.,  who  oc- 
cupied the  papal  chair,  sounded  the  trumpet  of 
war  throughout  Christendom.  But  Germany 
alone  answered  the  summons.  In  that  country, 
however,  the  frenzy  of  crusading  spread  from 
north  to  south,  and  both  clergy  and  laity,  burn- 
ing with  what  was  falsely  esteemed  a  Divine 
zeal,  received  the  sign  of  the  cross,  f  In  this 
movement  the  Fourth  Crusade  originated  ;  but 
it  was  of  brief  duration,  and  unimportant  in 
its  results.  The  general  superiority,  however, 
of  the  arms  of  the  Crusaders,  is  thought  to  have 
been  useful  in  sustaining  the  dignity  and  safety 
of  the  Christian  state,  which  still  included  a 
great  part  of  the  coast  of  Syria. 

The  Fifth  Crusade  was,  on  many  accounts, 

*  Hist.  Jacobi  de  Vitriaco,  lib.  iii. 
t  Chronica  Augustensis,  p.  515. 
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remarkable.  It  was  instigated  by  the  preaching 
of  Foulk,  a  clergyman  of  Neuilly,  an  ignorant 
fanatic,  less  enthusiastic  than  Peter,  and  pos- 
sessing little  of  the  oratorical  power  of  St.  Ber- 
nard. He  was  encouraged  by  pope  Innocent 
m.,  the  founder  of  the  Mendicant  orders  of  friars 
and  of  the  Inquisition — one  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  and  most  able  men  that  ever  sat  upon 
the  papal  throne.*  The  views  of  both  were 
adopted  by  Thibalt,  count  of  Champagne,  a 
young  and  enterprising  knight,  who  embraced 
the  cross  with  his  followers,  at  a  grand  tourna- 
ment at  which  Foulk  was  present.  The  count 
of  Blois  immediately  followed  his  example. 
The  spirit  of  crusading  was  revived  in  a  won- 
derfully short  space  of  time.  The  count  of 
Flanders,  with  various  other  persons,  took  the 
cross  at  Bruges,  and  many  more  knights 
joined  them  from  different  parts  of  France.f 

It  was  resolved  to  conduct  the  expedition  by 
sea,  and  to  make  arrangements  with  the  citizens 
of  Venice  for  ships.  Ambassadors  were  accord- 
ingly sent  for  this  purpose.  To  meet  the  ex- 
pense, it  was  decreed  by  the  pope  that  an 
impost  should  be  laid  upon  the  clergy,  and 
an  appeal  be  addressed  to  the  laity.  The 
voluntary  donations  of  the  latter,  however,  are 
said  to  have  equalled  the  forced,  contributions 
of  the  former  .J  But,  notwithstanding  all  the 
gold  which  had   been  poured   into  the  papal 

*  Millot,  vol.  iii.  pp.  224,  235. 

t  Murator,  torn.  iii.  p.  507.    Villehardouin,  No.  xix.,  quoted 
by  Mill. 
$  Hist.  Rogeri  de  Hoveden,  p.  828. 
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treasury,  when  the  Crusaders  prepared  to  set 
out,  their  funds  were  not  sufficient  to  complete 
their  compact  with  the  doge  of  Venice.  A 
compromise  was  proposed.  If  the  Crusaders 
would  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the  town  of 
Zara,  in  the  Adriatic,  off  the  Dalmatian  coast, 
which  had  revolted  from  the  republic,  the  doge 
would  remit  the  deficiency.  The  offer  was 
accepted.  Zara  surrendered  at  discretion,  and 
as  winter  had  set  in,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
army  should  repose  in  Venice  till  the  spring.* 

This  temporary  diversion  from  the  grand 
object  of  the  Crusade  was,  however,  only  the 
prelude  to  another  of  a  more  permanent  and 
important  character.  The  storm  threatened 
against  Jerusalem  spent  its  fury  upon  Constan- 
tinople. Isaacus  Angelus  had  been  dethroned 
there,  in  the  year  1195,  by  his  brother  Alexius, 
who  reigned  like  a  cowardly  tyrant.  The  son 
of  Isaacus,  whose  name  likewise  was  Alexis, 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  Crusaders  against 
the  usurper,  promising  to  supply  them  with 
provisions,  to  pay  them  two  hundred  thousand 
marks  of  silver,  and  to  submit  to  the  pope. 
Offers  so  advantageous  were  eagerly  embraced 
by  the  majority,  and  Palestine  was  almost  lost 
sight  of  in  the  conquest  of  the  imperial  city  of 
the  eastern  empire. 

The  French  and  Venetian  vessels  sailed  under 

the  walls  of  Constantinople,  exhibiting  young 

Alexius   to   the   people,  and  endeavouring  to 

incite   them   to   a  revolt  against  the  reigning 

*  Villenardouin,  29, 34, 39,  43,  quoted  by  Mill. 
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emperor.  It  was  of  no  avail.  But  the  courage 
of  the  Crusaders  was  too  powerful  a  match  for 
the  effeminacy  of  the  luxurious  Greeks.  On 
the  former  leaping  from  their  vessels  into 
the  water,  the  latter  fled,  leaving  their  tents 
and  camp  equipage  to  their  assailants.*  In  a 
few  days,  the  siege  of  the  city  was  commenced. 
At  length,  the  Greeks  poured  forth  and  formed 
in  martial  front  before  the  French.  They  were 
at  first  overawed,  and  both  armies  stood  in 
mute  and  mutual  dread  gazing  at  each  other. 
At  last,  Alexius  took  the  alarm,  and  fled. 
Isaacus  was  led  forth  from  the  dungeon  in 
which  he  had  been  confined,  reseated  on  the 
throne,  and  for  a  while  peace  subsisted  between 
the  rival  races.f 

The  harmony  between  the  Franks  and  the 
Greeks  was  soon  disturbed.  The  Latins  had  con- 
sented to  winter  in  Constantinople  to  aid  in 
the  establishment  of  the  throne  of  the  young 
Alexius,  who  was  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  imperial  dignity.  Alexius  left  the  capital 
to  reduce  the  provinces  to  obedience.  A 
fire  broke  out  in  the  city,  which  raged  with 
inextinguishable  fury,  spreading  through  three 
miles  of  streets.  In  the  confusion,  disputes  arose 
between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  the  calamity 
being  attributed  to  the  malignity  of  the  latter. 
Other  circumstances  also  tended  to  increase 
their  exasperation.  The  people  had  beheld 
with   apathy   the    late    great    change    in   the 

*  Villehardouin,  67,  74,  82,  quoted  by  Mill, 
t  Nicetae  Annates,  p.  353. 
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imperial  throne ;  but  now  they  were  required 
to  renounce  their  ancient  faith,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  Rome.  Alexius,  more- 
over, was  compelled  severely  to  tax  his  subjects 
to  meet  his  engagements  with  the  Latins.  Their 
patience  could  no  longer  endure,  they  rose 
against  him,  and  in  the  end  Alexius  was  de- 
posed, and  Murzuphlis,  a  cousin  of  the  late 
monarch,  a  bold  and  unscrupulous  villain, 
seated  himself  upon  the  throne.* 

The  punishment  of  the  Greeks  now  became 
the  high  ambition  of  the  Latins.  They  spent 
the  winter  in  preparations  for  the  war.  The 
emperor  also  was  prompt  and  vigorous  in 
his  preparations  for  the  defence  ;  but  in  battle 
the  Latins  proved  victorious,  and  the  fairest 
city  of  the  world  was  abandoned  to  the  plunder 
of  a  lawless  soldiery. f  The  establishment  of 
the  Latins  in  Constantinople  was  the  unlooked- 
for  result  of  the  Fifth  Crusade.  The  pope's 
legate  and  the  bishops  had  at  first  opposed  the 
enterprise  as  an  act  of  injustice,  but  when  they 
saw  the  advantage  it  must  bring  to  the  holy  see, 
they  authorized  the  revolt,  and  promised  a 
plenary  indulgence  for  the  conquest.  The 
Latin  dominion,  however,  only  lasted  fifty  years, 
and  during  that  short  period  had  neither 
strength  nor  prosperity. 

The  Sixth  Crusade  has  been  conveniently 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  expedition  of 
Andrew,  king  of  Hungary,  the  war  in  Egypt, 
and    the    campaign    in    the     Holy    Land     of 

*  Nicetas  Annates,  pp.  360— 3C2.        f  Ibid.  363,  364. 
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Frederick  n.  It  was,  however,  preceded  by  a 
movement,  which,  but  for  the  numerous  autho- 
rities which  attest  it,  would  be  considered  incre- 
dible, but  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  This  was  a  Crusade  of  children. 
In  the  year  1213,  a  boy  in  France  is  said  to  have 
gone  about  singing  in  his  own  tongue — 

"  Jesus,  Lord,  repair  our  loss, 
Return  to  us  thy  holy  cross." 

He  was  soon  followed  by  a  numerous  band  of 
his  own  age,  male  and  female,  whom  neither 
bolts  nor  bars,  neither  fear  of  fathers  nor  love 
of  mothers,  could  hold  back.  They  were  resolved 
to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  and  achieve  its  deliver- 
ance. They  are  said  to  have  numbered  ninety 
thousand.  They  reached  Genoa  without  harm, 
but  finding  obstacles  which  they  had  not  antici- 
pated, they  soon  dispersed  in  various  directions. 
Thirty  thousand  arrived  at  Marseilles,  where 
part  were  murdered,  and  part  probably  starved. 
Others  were  lost  in  the  wreck  of  several  vessels, 
which  were  employed  for  their  conveyance,  on 
the  coast  of  Italy.  Thus,  to  adopt  the  quaint 
words  of  Fuller,  "  Their  merry  music  soon  had 
a  sad  close,  all  either  perishing  on  the  land,  or 
being  drowned  in  the  sea."  That  writer, 
quoting  from  Matthew  Paris,  ascribes  the  whole 
movement  to  the  devil,  who,  he  adds,  "  as  it 
were,  desired  a  cordial  of  children's  blood  to 
comfort  his  weak  stomach,  long  cloyed  with 
murdering  of  men."* 

*  Fuller's  Historie  of  the  Holy  Warre,  book  iii.  cap.  xxiv. 
Hist.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  233. 
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The  author  of  the  Sixth  Crusade  was  Inno- 
cent in.  It  was  started  in  the  year  1215,  when 
the  commands  of  the  Vatican  were  hurled  on 
every  part  of  Europe  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
infidels.  Andrew,  king  of  Hungary,  was  the 
first  to  respond  to  papal  appeals.  The  dukes  of 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  and  indeed  all  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  secular  potentates  of  lower  Germany, 
joined  their  forces  to  his.  The  Saracens  were 
not  prepared  for  this  fresh  invasion ;  and  on  the 
first  meeting  of  the  hostile  armies,  a  thousand 
Moslems  are  said  to  have  been  slain.*  But 
discord,  the  perpetual  bane  of  the  Crusades, 
afterwards  broke  out  among  the  leaders,  and 
the  Saracens  made  dreadful  havoc  of  their 
divided  forces.  The  Christians  departed,  one 
party  from  another,  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 
Andrew  of  Hungary  refused  to  remain  longer  in 
Palestine,  and  returned  home,  taking  with  him 
most  of  his  soldiers  and  stores.  The  weak  and 
infirm  pilgrims,  and  such  as  courted  pleasure, 
went  to  Acre.  The  others  took  up  various 
positions  of  defence. f 

Some  considerable  reinforcements  shortly 
arriving  from  Europe,  the  armies  of  the  cross 
were  again  in  motion.  Egypt  had  long  been  an 
object  of  cupidity  to  the  western  Christians. 
Palestine,  it  was  thought,  would  be  abandoned, 
if  the  heart  of  the  Mussulman  power  were 
assailed.  It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that  siege 
should  be  laid   to   Damietta.     This    city  -was 

*  Labbsei  Concilia,  torn.  xi.  pp.  119—123. 

t  Hist.  Bernardi  Thesaurarii,  caps,  clxxxvi.— clxxxviii. 
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looked  upon  as  the  key  of  Egypt.  A  voyage  of 
a  few  days  brought  the  Christian  army  within 
sight  of  the  object  of  their  proposed  attack. 
The  soldiers  landed  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile.  After  a  battle  of  twenty-four  hours' 
duration,  they  took  possession  of  a  strong  castle, 
on  the  surrender  of  which  the  acquisition  of 
Damietta  itself  appeared  easy;  but  the  Cru- 
saders not  seizing  their  advantages,  it  was 
delayed,  and  the  Moslems  offered  the  piece  of 
the  true  cross,  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  all  the 
places  in  Syria,  agreeing  also  to  rebuild  the 
walls  of  the  sacred  city.  Of  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Palestine  they  only  proposed  to  retain  the 
castles  of  Karan  and  Montreal,  as  necessary  for 
the  safe  passage  of  the  Mecca  pilgrims  and  mer- 
chants. The  evacuation  of  Egypt  was  the 
equivalent  expected  for  these  concessions. 

All  the  legitimate  consequences  of  the  Cru- 
sades were  now  at  the  command  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  cross.  Surely  they  will  not  throw  away 
their  advantage  !  The  king  of  Jerusalem,  the 
French,  the  earl  of  Chester,  and  the  Teutonic 
knights,  hailed  with  joy  the  proposals.  But  the 
legate  of  the  pope,  the  Italians,  and  the  military 
orders,  were  deaf  to  counsels  of  moderation. 
Hostilities  were  therefore  recommenced,  and 
the  besiegers  having  intercepted  all  communi- 
cations between  the  Egyptian  army  and  the 
garrison  of  Damietta,  the  city  was  soon  in  their 
power.  It  was  entered  in  the  same  spirit  of 
unsparing  vengeance  and  ferocious  cruelty  in 
which  the   first  Crusaders  had  entered  Jeru- 
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salem,  and  speedily  presented  one  scene  of 
havoc  and  slaughter.  The  dominion  of  the  city 
was  given  to  the  king  of  Jerusalem.* 

So  great  was  the  terror  which  the  loss  of 
Damietta  spread  among  the  Mussulmans,  that 
other  important  positions  were  quickly  surren- 
dered. The  way  to  Palestine  was  completely 
thrown  open  to  the  Christians,  But  instead  of 
following  up  the  advantages  they  had  won,  the 
army  spent  the  winter  in  luxury  and  discord, 
and  in  the  spring  more  than  half  the  soldiers 
returned  to  their  European  homes.f  Even  the 
fruit  of  their  recent  conquest  was  not  long 
retained.  In  an  expedition  against  Cairo,  the 
Crusaders  were  beaten,  and  only  escaped  with 
their  lives,  to  secure  which  they  were  compelled 
to  give  up  the  city  which  they  had  just  before 
conquered.  Thus  Damietta  was  no  sooner 
taken  than  lost.| 

In  this  rapid  succession  of  triumphs  and 
defeats,  successes  and  reverses,  the  reflecting 
reader  will  not  fail  to  remark,  how  much  more 
potent  are  natural  and  moral  than  mere  physi- 
cal causes  ;  while  the  enlightened  Christian  will 
confess  the  providence  of  God,  directing  and 
overruling  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will.  Still  the  great  military  leaders  of 
Christendom  remained  undismayed,  and  motives 
of  interested  policy  disposed  the  papacy  to 
promote  yet  further  attempts  for  the  conquest 

*  Hist.  Bernarcli  Thesaurarii,  caps,  cxc— cc.  Hist.  Jacobi 
de  Vitriaco,  lib.  iii. 
t  Hist.  Bernardi  Thesaurarii,  cap.  ccii. 
t  Ibid.  caps.  cciv. — cevi. 
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of  Palestine.  Frederick  n.  was  now  emperor 
of  Germany,  and  had  long  pledged  himself  to 
the  holy  war ;  but  as  the  affairs  of  Europe 
were  of  more  importance  to  him  than  those  of 
Palestine,  he  prudently  deferred  the  expedi- 
tion. At  last  Gregory  ix.,  a  pontiff  of  most 
ungovernable  temper,  who  succeeded  Hono- 
rius  in.,  the  successor  of  Innocent  in.,  com- 
manded him  to  accomplish  his  vow,  and  obliged 
him  to  embark. 

The  emperor,  however,  had  proceeded  no 
further  than  Brindiri,  when,  being  seized  with 
illness,  he  returned.  On  this,  the  Roman  pontiff 
excommunicated  him.  The  next  year,  how- 
ever, Frederick  embarked  again,  and  arrived 
shortly  after  at  Acre  ;  but,  because  he  had  not 
got  himself  absolved  before  his  departure,  he 
was  again  excommunicated.  The  court  of 
Rome  was  resolved  to  ruin  him,  and  all  his 
proceedings  were  converted  into  crimes.  Even 
Sicily,  his  hereditary  kingdom,  was  disturbed 
by  quarrels  with  the  pope. 

The  pope's  letters  preceded  him  in  Palestine, 
declaring  him  excommunicated,  and  forbid  ding 
the  people  to  obey  him.  The  consequence  was 
that  most  of  the  Christian  forces  of  Jerusalem 
refused  to  unite  under  his  banner.  But  Fre- 
derick had  previously  been  in  secret  commu- 
nication with  the  Mussulmans,  and  eventually 
a  treaty  was  entered  into  between  the  German 
monarch  and  the  Saracens,  whereby  the  holy 
city  and  the  greater  part  of  Palestine  were 
yielded  to  the  Christians  for  ten  years,  with  the 
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simple  stipulation  that  the  Moslems  were  to  be 
allowed  to  worship  in  the  temple  as  well  as  the 
followers  of  the  cross.  Frederick  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Jerusalem,  but  the  conditions  he  had 
agreed  to  rendered  him  odious  to  the  Christians 
of  Judsea.  All  the  services  of  the  church  were 
suspended  during  his  stay.  He  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  crown  from  the  altar  himself,  and 
place  it  on  his  own  brow,  shortly  after  which 
he  discovered,  by  messengers  from  the  sultan 
of  Egypt,  that  some  individuals  of  the  military 
orders  had  offered  to  betray  him  into  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens.  Frederick  now  found  it  neces- 
sary to  depart ;  and,  after  having  done  justice 
upon  several  of  the  chief  contemners  of  his 
authority,  he  set  sail  for  Europe,  leaving 
Palestine  in  a  far  more  favourable  state  than 
it  had  known  since  the  fatal  battle  of  Tiberias.* 
The  Seventh  Crusade.  —  Notwithstanding 
the  treaty  of  Frederick,  the  Christians  of  Pa- 
lestine were  frequently  exposed  to  the  assaults 
of  one  or  other  of  the  Mohammedan  states. 
On  one  occasion,  ten  thousand  pilgrims,  in 
their  procession  from  Acre  to  the  holy  city, 
fell  victims  to  Turkish  violence.  J  Aroused  by 
intelligence  of  these  events,  wishing,  also,  to 
bring  Frederick  into  discredit,  by  making  it 
appear  that  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  had  yet 
to  be  effected,  and  that  the  glory  of  its  accom- 
plishment must  be  transferred  to  other  hands, 

*  Hist.  Bernardi  Thesaurarii;   Hist.  Sanuti,  lib.  iii.  cap. 
xii.  |  Hist.  Matt.  Paris,  pp.  478,  479. 
f  Hist.  Sanuti,  lib.  iii.  pars  xi.  cap.  xiii. 
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conceiving,  moreover,  that  the  continuance  of 
the  Crusades  was  to  the  interest  of  the  pap? 
see,  Gregory  ix.,  at  the  council  of  Spoletto, 
a.d.  1204,  urged  their  renewal.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly agreed  that  fresh  levies  from  Europe 
should  be  sent  into  Asia,  and  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  were  appointed  to  be  the 
bearers  of  the  resolutions  of  the  council  to  the 
princes  and  people  of  Christendom.  The} 
were  likewise  empowered  to  collect  contri- 
butions for  the  support  of  the  expedition.* 

Eventually  the  forces  of  France,  England,  ane 
some  other  places,  prepared  for  the  under- 
taking. The  count  of  Champagne,  the  king 
Navarre,  Hugh,  duke  of  Burgundy,  Henry,  count 
of  Brittany,  and  many  other  barons,  assemblec 
at  Lyons  to  concert  the  means  of  giving  effect 
to  their  common  desire.f  But  Eichard,  earl  of 
Cornwall,  chiefly  distinguished  himself.  He 
reached  Acre  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1240, 
whither  the  French  forces  had  preceded  him. 
His  renown,  his  very  name,  inspired  confidence 
in  the  Christians,  and  excited  terror  in  the 
hearts  of  the  infidels.  His  first  act  was  to 
demand  from  the  emir  of  Karac  the  release  of 
the  Christian  captives.  On  the  hesitation  or 
inability  of  the  emir  to  restore  these  prisoners, 
the  earl  advanced  with  the  Christian  host  to 
Jaffa,  and  this  single  movement  sufficed  to 
obtain  all  the  objects  of  the  war.     Both   the 

*  Labbaei  Collectio  Conciliorum,  torn.  xi.  p.  481. 
t  Hist.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  416 ;  Hist.  Sanuti,  lib.  iii.  pars  xi.  caps, 
xv.  xvi. 
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sultan  of  Damascus  and  of  Egypt  hastened 
to  negotiate  with  him,  and  so  ably  did  he 
avail  himself  of  the  dissensions  between  these 
princes,  that  he  extorted  from  one  or  other,  a 
solemn  and  absolute  cession  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  territory  which  the 
Latin  kingdom  had  included  in  its  best  days. 
He  had  at  the  same  time  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  infidels  all  their 
Christian  captives.  Finally,  having  remained 
in  Palestine  until  the  banner  of  the  cross  was 
once  more  planted  on  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
the  earl  of  Cornwall  quitted  the  shores  of 
Palestine,  and  in  his  homeward  progress 
through  the  states  of  Europe,  he  was  every- 
where welcomed  as  "  The  Deliverer  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre."  * 

The  Eighth  Crusade. — The  peace  of  Richard, 
carl  of  Cornwall,  was  soon  terminated  by  the 
irruption  of  the  strange  and  savage  hordes  of 
Carizmians.  Flying  from  the  arms  of  the  Mo- 
guls, these  shepherds  of  the  Caspian  approached 
the  frontiers  of  Palestine,  intending  to  demand 
a  settlement  in  Egypt.  Alarmed  at  their  ap- 
pearance, the  sultan,  to  divert  such  unwelcome 
guests  from  his  own  states,  and  irritated  against 
the  Christians  by  some  unprovoked  hostilities 
on  the  part  of  the  Templars,  advised  them  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  Holy  Land,  and, 
guided  by  an  Egyptian  emir,  they  entered  it,  at 
the  head  of  twenty  thousand  cavalry.     They 

*  Hist.  Matt.  Taris,  pp.  526,  547,550;  Hist.  Sanuti,  lib.  iii. 
pars  xi.  cap.  xvi 
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advanced  to  Jerusalem,  took  it  by  storm,  and 
put  all  the  Christians  to  the  sword.  The 
women  and  girls,  having  suffered  every  insult 
from  a  brutal  and  disorderly  soldiery,  were 
loaded  with  chains.  They  destroyed  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and,  when  they  found 
nothing  among  the  living  to  glut  their  rage, 
they  opened  the  tombs  of  the  Christians,  took 
out  the  bodies,  and  burned  them. 

The  sultans  of  Aleppo,  Hems,  and  Damascus 
joined  their  armies  with  those  of  the  Christians, 
to  resist  the  invaders.  But  their  combined 
forces  were  insufficient  to  stem  the  violence  of 
the  torrent.  The  two  armies  met  near  to  Gaza. 
The  Carizmians  made  the  first  onset,  which  was 
faintly  opposed  by  the  Syrians,  who  instantly 
fled.  Eight  hundred  prisoners  were  made  ;  and 
above  thirty  thousand  Christians  and  Mussul- 
mans lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
whole  country  was  left  a  prey  to  their  ravages, 
and  the  remains  of  the  Christian  chivalry  and 
inhabitants  shut  themselves  up  in  their  last 
stronghold  of  Acre.*  In  this  extremity,  the 
Eighth  Crusade  was  projected.  Pope  Inno- 
cent iv.  convoked  a  general  council  at  Lyons, 
where  it  was  resolved  that  a  Crusade  should  be 
preached  throughout  Christendom,  and  that  for 
four  years  peace  and  seriousness  should  reign 
over  Europe.  Such  of  the  faithful  as  did  not 
consecrate  their  persons  to  the  cause,  were  re- 
quired to  contribute  of  their  substance.f 

*  Memoirs  of  Joinville,  vol.  ii.  p.  235. 

t  Labbsei  Collectio  Conciliorum,  torn.  xi.  p.  653. 
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At  this  time,  there  reigned  over  France  a 
monarch  whose  name  has  been  handed  down 
to  posterity  with  words  of  highest  eulogy — 
Louis  ix.  Being  persuaded  that  heretics  ought 
to  be  put  to  death,  Louis  could  not  fail  to  at- 
tach great  merit  to  the  war  against  the  Mussul- 
mans. In  a  violent  disorder,  with  which  he 
was  seized  in  the  year  1244,  he  fancied  that  he 
was  commanded  to  take  the  cross,  and  accord- 
ingly vowed  that,  in  the  event  of  his  recovery, 
he  would  travel  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  de- 
lirium of  his  fever,  he  had  beheld  an  engage- 
ment between  the  Christians  and  the  Saracens. 
The  infidels  were  victorious,  and  he  imagined 
himself  called  upon  to  avenge  the  defeat.  The 
victories  of  the  Carizmians  realized  part  of  his 
dream,  and  his  preparations  had  anticipated  the 
decrees  of  the  Lyonese  councils.* 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1248,  Louis,  attended 
by  his  three  brothers,  went  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis,  and  received  the  pilgrim's  scrip  and 
staff,  and  also  the  sacred  oriflamme.  The  ori- 
flamme  was  the  banner  or  usual  standard  which 
the  abbot  and  monks  of  the  royal  abbey  of 
St.  Denis  used  in  their  private  wars.  But,  as 
their  ecclesiastical  state  did  not  allow  them  to 
use  arms  personally,  they  delegated  this  to  a 
proxy,  who  received  their  standards  at  the  hands 
of  the  abbot,  and  bore  it  before  him  in  battle. j" 
The  preparations  of  the  French  monarch  being 

*  Hist.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  632 ;  Memoirs  of  Joinville,  vol.  i. 
p.  116. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 
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complete,  he  sailed  from  France  at  the  end  of 
August,  and  arrived  in  September  at  Cyprus, 
the  appointed  rendezvous  of  his  barons  and 
vassals,  sanguine  of  victory,  and  never  dreaming 
of  the  humiliating  end  of  his  expedition.  Louis 
remained  eight  months  at  Cyprus.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  1249,  his  soldiers  were  mus- 
tered, and  his  ships  prepared  for  sea.  Fifty 
thousand  men  formed  his  military  force,  and 
eighteen  hundred  were  the  number  of  his  trans- 
ports, palanders,  and  store-ships. 

Egypt  was  the  proposed  object  of  his  first 
attack  ;  the  deliverance  of  Palestine  still  being 
looked  for  through  the  conquest  of  that  country. 
He  accordingly  set  sail  for  the  land  of  Mizraim. 
A  storm  having  sprung  up,  the  fleet  was 
separated,  and  the  royal  division,  in  which 
were  nearly  three  thousand  knights,  and  their 
men  at  arms,  arrived  off  Damietta  before  the 
rest  made  their  appearance.*  The  shores  were 
lined  with  the  sultan's  troops.  Their  commander 
is  described  by  Joinville  as  wearing  arms  of 
burnished  gold,  of  so  fine  a  polish,  that  when 
the  sun  shone  upon  them  he  seemed  like  the 
sun  himself.  The  noise  of  the  Saracen  soldiers, 
with  their  horns  and  kettle-drums,  filled  the 
French  with  consternation.  Before  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  the  king  sent,  by  a 
herald,  a  letter  to  the  sultan,  beginning,  "  You 
are  not  ignorant  that  I  am  the  prince  of  those 
who  follow  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  you 
are  of  those  who  obey  the  laws  of  Mohammed. 
*  Memoirs  of  Joinvilie,  vol  i.  pp.  120, 122, 123. 
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Your  power  inspires  me  with  no  fear."  The 
letter  also  intimated  that  the  only  way  to  avoid 
the  tempest  with  which  lie  was  threatened  was 
to  receive  priests  who  would  teach  the  Christian 
religion  to  the  people  of  Egypt.  The  sultan 
replied  in  the  same  spirit.* 

The  councillors  of  Louis  advised  him  to 
defer  his  landing  till  the  arrival  of  his  absent 
knights.  But  the  gallant  monarch,  who  dreaded 
the  continued  exposure  of  his  armament  to 
the  perils  of  the  sea,  resolved  on  an  immediate 
attack.  He  himself,  in  complete  armour,  with 
shield  pendant  from  his  neck,  his  lance  in  his 
hand,  and  the  oriflamme  borne  before  him, 
leaping  into  the  waves,  breast  high,  was  among 
the  foremost  who  reached  the  shore.  The 
Mussulmans  were  panic-stricken  at  the  boldness 
of  the  Christian  disembarkation.  The  un- 
expected news  of  the  death  of  the  sultan,  also, 
reached  them  at  the  same  moment.  In  utter 
despair,  therefore,  they  fled  from  the  city, 
without  resistance,  only  pausing  to  set  fire  to 
what  buildings  they  could  as  they  vacated  it. 
The  French,  astonished  at  their  own  success, 
thus  took  possession  of  Damietta,  and  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  remnant  of  their  army.f 

The  Saracens,  however,  soon  recovered  from 
their  fear,  and  returned  in  great  numbers.  In 
the  end,  the  French  were  defeated,  and  put  to 
flight.  The  king  was  separated  from  his  army, 
and  having  retired  to  a  small  hillock,  attended 

*  Memoirs  of  Joinvi'lp,  vol.  ii.  pp.  239,  240. 
t  Ibid.  p.  128, 
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only  by  a  few  knights,  he  was  surrounded 
by  the  Saracens,  to  whom  he  was  compelled  to 
surrender,  under  promise  that  his  life  should 
be  spared.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his  nobility 
were  also  captured  by  the  infidels.*  Ten 
thousand  golden  besants  were  demanded  for  his 
freedom  and  that  of  his  army.  It  was  further 
proposed  that  the  city  of  Damietta  should  be 
restored  to  the  Saracens,  on  which  a  peace  of 
ten  years  should  be  concluded.  On  no  other 
terms  could  Louis  regain  his  liberty.  f 

The  great  body  of  the  foreign  nobles  who 
had  joined  in  the  Crusade  returned  to  Europe, 
and  Louis  himself  retired  to  Acre.  Here  he 
announced  a  settled  purpose  to  remain  in  Pales- 
tine, and  to  employ  whatever  forces  and  trea- 
sures he  might  still  be  able  to  command  for  the 
defence  of  the  Christian  garrison.  During 
four  years,  he  persevered  in  this  design,  re- 
luctant to  return  ingloriously  to  his  native  land. 
After  spending  this  time  without  any  decisive 
achievement,  and  having  repaired  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Jaffa  and  Csesarea,  and  put  those  por- 
tions of  the  country  which  still  remained  to 
the  Christians  into  a  defensible  state,  he  set 
sail  for  France,  where  his  presence  was  ab- 
solutely required.  It  was,  however,  with  shame 
and  sorrow  that  he  abandoned  a  cause  still 
dearest  to  his  heart,  closing  the  Eighth  Crusade 
with  the  melancholy  reflection  and  self-re- 
proach,  that    he  had   in  vain   sacrificed    his 

*  Memoirs  of  Joinville,  vol.  i.  pp.  130 — 138. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  251, 163. 
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chivalry  and  his  people  to  defeat  and  destruction, 
and  that  in  exchange  for  the  best  blood  and 
treasures  of  his  kingdom,  he  had  been  able  to 
accomplish  nothing  either  worthy  of  his  name, 
or  suitable  to  the  general  honour  and  service  of 
Christendom.  * 

The  last  Crusade. — No  new  succours  arriving 
from  Europe,  the  barons,  and  knights  of  Pales- 
tine were  compelled  to  keep  within  shelter  of 
their  fortresses,  and  at  other  times  to  make 
disadvantageous  treaties  with  their  foes.  The 
rival  orders  of  the  Hospitallers  and  the  Tem- 
plars were  also  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities 
against  each  other.  A  fresh  invasion  from 
Egypt,  yet  further,  while  it  served  to  unite  the 
Christians,  nearly  subverted  and  threatened 
the  final  extinction  of  their  empire.  Antioch 
was  taken  by  assault,  nor  did  Caesarea  escape 
the  wide-spreading  calamities.  The  fall  of 
Antioch  was  attended  by  the  massacre  of 
seventeen  thousand  persons,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  were  carried  away  captive, 
the  once  famous  city  being  left  solitary  as  a 
desert,  f 

The  appalling  catastrophe  which  had  ex- 
tinguished the  Christian  state  of  Antioch,  roused 
the  papal  court  to  the  affairs  of  the  east,  and 
the  unabated  zeal  with  which  Louis  ix.,  of 
France,  had  already  contemplated  a  renewal 
of    his    services    in    the   imaginary    cause   of 

*  Memoirs  of  Joinville,  vol.  ii.  pp.  225—232 ;   Hist.  Matt. 
Paris,  p.  863. 
t  Ibid.  956 ;  Hist.  Sanuti,  lib.  iii.pars  xii.  cap.  ix. 
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heaven,  was  quickened  by  the  approval  of 
Clement  rv.,  who  addressed  to  him  an  encourag- 
ing epistle.  *  The  king  now  summoned  all  his 
barons  to  meet  him,  during  Lent,  at  Paris, 
where,  with  his  three  sons,  he  once  more  put 
on  the  cross.  Joinville,  who  had  accompanied 
him  in  his  former  Crusade,  was  invited  to 
unite  with  him  in  this,  but  he  refused,  and 
strongly  censured  those  who  advised  the 
monarch  to  the  undertaking,  j" 

Louis,  though  old  and  greyheaded,  embarked 
a  second  time  for  the  Holy  Land,  with  a  nume- 
rous host,  anticipating  the  laurel  of  victory  or 
the  crown  of  martyrdom.  He  was  joined  by 
the  king  of  Navarre  and  his  consort,  his  brother, 
the  earl  of  Toulouse,  and  his  sons  Philip  and 
Tristan.  But  on  his  voyage  he  was  induced 
to  change  the  plan  of  his  operations,  and,  con- 
sidering the  conquest  of  the  Mussulmans  of 
Northern  Africa  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
successes  in  Palestine,  he  directed  his  course 
thither.  He  landed  near  Tunis,  where  his 
arms  were  victorious.  But  every  sanguine 
expectation  was  suddenly  damped  by  the 
breaking  out  of  pestilential  disease  in  the 
Christian  camp.  Louis  himself  was  attacked, 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  death  was 
upon  him.  He  accordingly  summoned  his 
children  to  his  side,  and  gave  to  them  his 
dying  instructions.  The  sacraments  of  the 
Iiomish  church  were  duly  administered  to  him, 

*  Memoirs  of  Joinville,  vol.  i.  p.  415. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  241. 
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and  as  long  as  his  speech  was  spared  he  ceased 
not  to  employ  it  in  the  praises  of  his  Creator. 
In  the  final  struggle,  he  is  said  to  have  turned 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  exclaiming,  "  I  will  enter 
thy  house  ;  I  will  worship  in  thy  sanctuary."* 
The  death  of  Louis,  amid  scenes  of  warfare, 
was  at  least  peaceful  and  pleasant ;  but  whether 
his  reliance  was  placed  upon  the  all-sufficient 
atonement  of  Him  who  appeared  once  in  the 
end  of  the  world  u  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  himself,"  or  upon  the  rites  and  super- 
stitions of  the  church  which  afterwards 
canonized  him,  must  be  left  to  the  decisions 
of  the  great  day. 

At  this  period  England  was  in  a  state  of 
repose,  and  her  martial  youth  were  growing 
impatient  of  indolence.  In  a  parliament,  held 
by  the  king  at  Northampton,  the  legate  of  the 
pope,  who  was  present,  urged  the  necessity  of 
preserving  what  yet  remained  to  the  Christians 
in  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  prince  Edward,  the  son 
of  Henry  in.,  with  the  earls  of  Warwick  and 
Pembroke,  received  the  holy  ensign  from  their 
hands,  destined  to  make  the  last  effort  for  the 
rescue  of  Jerusalem  from  the  grasp  of  Moham- 
medanism.f 

Edward  set  sail  in  the  year  1270,  expecting 
the  co-operation  of  the  French  ;  but  soon  after 
the  death  of  their  monarch,  they  abandoned 

*  Gulielmus  de  Nangiaco  in  Duchesne,  torn.  v.  p.  393; 
Hist.  Sanuti,  lib.  iii.  pars  xii.  cap.  x. ;  Memoirs  of  Joinville, 
vol.  i.  pp.  242,  244. 

t  Aunales  Waverleiensis  in  Gale's  Collection,  torn.  ii.  p. 
225. 
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the  enterprise,  and  returned  to  Europe.  The 
English  prince,  however,  protested  that  though 
all  should  forsake  him  he  would  advance,  if 
only  attended  by  his  groom.  He  passed  the 
winter  in  Sicily,  and  embarked  for  Acre  in  the 
following  spring.  He  found  the  city  reduced 
to  the  utmost  extremity,  and  on  the  point  of 
surrendering  to  the  Saracens,  who  had  laid 
siege  to  it.*  The  whole  of  Edward's  forces  did 
not  exceed  a  thousand  men.  With  these  he 
advanced  upon  Nazareth,  and  after  a  severe 
conflict  with  the  Moslems,  made  himself  master 
of  that  city,  slaying  all  the  Saracens  that 
remained  in  it  without  mercy.  The  climate 
put  a  stop  to  his  successes.  It  was  now  the 
middle  of  summer,  and  the  heat  brought  on  a 
fever,  from  which  Edward  was  slowly  reco- 
vering, when  a  strange  messenger  desired  to 
deliver  some  dispatches  to  the  prince's  own 
hand.  He  was  admitted,  and,  as  the  young 
leader  lay  in  his  bed  without  attendants,  he 
delivered  the  letters,  and  for  a  moment  spoke 
of  the  affairs  of  Jaffa.  The  instant  after  he 
drew  a  dagger  from  his  belt,  and  before 
Edward  was  aware,  had  stabbed  him  in  the 
chest.  The  prince  was  enfeebled,  but  was  still 
sufficiently  vigorous  to  wrench  the  weapon  from 
the  assassin,  and  to  put  him  to  death  with  his 
own  hand.  His  attendants,  alarmed  at  the 
struggle,  rushed  into  the  apartment,  and  found 
Edward   bleeding   from    the   wound,    inflicted 

*  Chronica  Hemingford  in  Gale,  torn.  ii.  p.  593;  Chroni- 
con  Wike  in  Gale,  vol.  ii.  p.  9tf. 
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by  a  poisoned  knife.*  The  wounds,  however, 
did  not  prove  fatal.  The  accounts  of  their  cure 
are  conflicting.  "  It  is  storied,"  says  Fuller, 
"  how  Eleanor  his  lady  sucked  all  the  poison 
out  of  them,  without  doing  any  harm  to  her- 
self. So  sovereign  a  medicine,"  he  add3,  "  is  a 
woman's  tongue,  anointed  with  the  virtue  of  a 
loving  affection.  Pity  it  is  so  pretty  a  story 
should  not  be  true — with  all  the  miracles  in 
love's  legends — and  sure  he  shall  get  himself 
no  credit  who  undertakes  to  confute  a  passage 
so  sounding  to  the  honour  of  the  sex.  Yet  it 
cannot  stand  with  what  others  have  written." 
The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  skilful  means 
were  promptly  employed,  and  Edward's  natu- 
ral vigour,  with  care,  soon  restored  him  to 
health.f 

The  English  prince  spent  fourteen  months 
in  Palestine.  At  length,  the  sultan  of  Egypt, 
daunted  by  his  courage  and  ability,  and  being 
himself  engaged  in  ruinous  wars  in  other 
directions,  offered  him  peace  on  advantageous 
conditions.  Edward,  conscious  of  the  small- 
ness  of  his  force  for  the  achievement  of  great 
actions,  and  having  received  a  letter  from  the 
king,  his  father,  entreating  his  immediate 
return,  gladly  accepted  the  proposal,  and  left 
the  Christians  of  the  Holy  Land  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  ten  years'  truce. | 

*  Chronicon  Wike  in  Gale,  torn.  ii.  p.  97;  Hemingford, 
torn.  ii.  p.  591. 

t  Fuller's  Historie  of  the  Holy  Warre,  book  iv.  cap.  xxix. 
Wike,  torn.  ii.  p.  97  ;  Hemingford,  torn.  ii.  p.  591. 

t  Rymer,  torn.  i.  p.  487 ;  Hemingford,  torn.  ii.  p.  592. 
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Such  was  the  Last  Crusade.  After  the 
departure  of  the  English  prince,  and  while 
the  remaining  Christian  possessions  on  the 
coast  of  Palestine  were  left  in  the  peace  which 
he  had  won,  some  final  but  abortive  efforts 
were  made  to  interest  Europe  in  their  preser- 
vation. In  the  year  1274,  Gregory  x.  convened 
a  council,  and  proposed  a  new  Crusade,  com- 
manding the  clergy  to  contribute  a  tithe  of 
their  income,  through  the  six  following  years, 
towards  the  expense.  But  the  pontiff  dying 
shortly  afterwards,  the  project  was  abandoned.* 

The  Latin  empire  in  Palestine  now  hastened 
to  dissolution.  One  place  after  another  was 
captured  by  the  Saracens,  and  at  length  Acre, 
the  last  stronghold  of  the  Christians,  was 
besieged.  The  Mameluke  Tartars  of  Egypt 
marched  into  the  Holy  Land  with  sixty  thousand 
horse,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
foot,  and  encamped  before  this  famous  city. 
The  Christian  warriors  offered  a  bold  and 
determined  resistance.  This  was  the  final 
blaze  of  chivalric  valour  in  the  wars  of  the 
cross.  But  unable  to  defend  with  equal  effect 
the  circuit  of  the  walls,  the  Christians  beheld 
their  towers  yielding  to  the  mines  and  battering- 
rams  of  the  enemy.  After  a  siege  of  thirty- 
three  days,  the  double  wall  was  forced  by  the 
Moslems  ;  they  made  a  general  assault ;  the 
city  was  stormed,  and  death  or  slavery  was  the 
lot  of  sixty  thousand  Christians.     The  fortress 

*  Labbaei  Conciliorum,  torn.  xi.  p.  938;  Annates  Waver- 
leiensis  in  Gale,  torn.  ii.  p.  231. 
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of  the  Templars  resisted  three  days  longer,  but 
the  great  master  was  pierced  by  an  arrow,  and 
of  five  hundred  knights  only  ten  were  left  alive. 
The  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  patriarch,  and  the 
grand  master  of  the  hospital,  effected  their 
retreat  to  the  shore,  but  the  sea  was  rough, 
and  the  vessels  were  insufficient.  The  Turks 
pursued  the  fugitives,  and  dyed  the  sands  and 
the  waves  with  their  blood.  Ify  the  command 
of  the  sultan,  Acre  was  burned  down,  and  the 
churches  and  fortifications  of  the  Latin  cities 
were  demolished.  The  last  vestige  of  the 
Christian  power  in  Syria  was  now  swept  away, 
and  "  a  mournful  and  solitary  silence,"  says 
Gibbon,  u  prevailed  along  the  coast  which  had 
so  long  resounded  with  the  world's  debate."* 

*  Hist.  Sanuti,  lib.  iii.  pars  xii.  caps.  xxi.  xxii. ;  Gibbon, 
vol.  xi.  p.  168. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE   CRUSADES.     A.D.   1095—1272. 

The  part  taken  by  England  in  the  holy  wars, 
is  naturally  a  subject  of  special  interest  to  the 
English  reader.  A  few  pages,  therefore,  shall 
be  specifically  devoted  to  it.  The  fury  of  the 
Crusades  never  possessed  the  masses  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  as  it  did  those  on  the 
continent.  Many  circumstances  combine  to  ac- 
count for  this.  The  first  Crusade  was  under- 
taken soon  after  the  Norman  conquest,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  conquerors  being  still  pre 
carious,  they  durst  not  abandon  their  newly- 
founded  homes  in  quest  of  foreign  adventures 
The  Saxons,  too,  being  peeled  and  plundered 
by  their  new  masters,  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  general  enthusiasm. 
The  selfish,  interested  spirit  of  the  king,  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  moreover,  keeping  him  from  kind- 
ling in  the  widely-spreading  flame,  is  thought 
to  have  checked  its  progress  among  his  sub- 
jects. The  failures  and  misfortunes  of  the 
Crusaders  would  be  little  calculated  to  arouse 
a  nation  which  had  taken   so  small   a   share 
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in  the  original  enterprise,  to  engage  with  extra- 
ordinary ardour  in  subsequent  expeditions. 

In  the  First  Crusade  the  English,  as  a  nation, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  concerned  them- 
selves. In  some  of  the  subsequent  expeditions, 
however,  the  English  warrior  was  conspicuous; 
in  the  third  he  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  re- 
nowned ;  and  never,  perhaps,  did  the  armies  of 
the  cross  leave  the  shores  of  Europe  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  Holy  Land  without  being  accompanied 
by  British  soldiers,  and  sustained  by  British 
wealth.  "England,"  Fuller  remarks,  "  was  in  that 
age  the  pope's  pack-horse,  and  seldom  rested  in 
the  stable  when  there  was  any  work  to  be  done."* 
Even  when  no  general  movement  was  visible,  it 
is  impossible  to  calculate  how  many  private  ad- 
venturers assumed  the  sacred  badge,  rendering 
it  highly  probable  that,  throughout  the  Cru- 
sading period,  there  was  scarcely  a  remarkable 
battle  or  memorable  siege  in  the  land  of  Pales- 
tine, at  which  some  Englishmen  of  distinction 
were  not  present.  History  numbers  among 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Crusaders  one  English 
king,  and  three  sons  of  English  sovereigns.  It 
was  in  the  third,  sixth,  and  last  Crusades,  that 
England  was  chiefly  concerned. 

The  English  leaders  of  distinction  were,  Rich- 
ard in.,  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  prince 
Edward.  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  is  also 
usually  mentioned  with  these.  His  name  has 
already  appeared  among  the  warriors  of  the 
first  Crusade.     Few  were  more  enthusiastic  in 

*  Fuller's  Historie  of  the  Holy  Warre,  book  1.  cap.  xiii. 
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the  cause.  Being  always  unprovided  with 
money,  he  found  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
for  him  to  appear  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his 
rank  and  station,  at  the  head  of  his  nume- 
rous vassals  and  subjects,  who,  transported  with 
the  general  rage,  were  determined  to  follow  him 
into  Asia.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  mort- 
gage, or  rather  to  sell,  his  dominions,  which 
he  had  not  talents  to  govern,  and  he  offered 
them  to  his  brother  William  for  the  very  un- 
equal sum  of  ten  thousand  marks.  The  bargain 
was  soon  concluded.  The  king  raised  the 
money,  and  was  put  in  possession  of  Normandy 
and  Maine  ;  and  Robert,  providing  himself  with 
a  magnificent  train,  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land 
in  pursuit  of  glory,  and  in  full  confidence  of 
securing  his  eternal  salvation.*  In  Palestine, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  the  utmost  intre- 
pidity. The  forces  of  Boemond  and  Tancred 
being  on  one  occasion  routed  by  the  enemy, 
the  Norman  duke  came  up  with  the  command 
of  the  reserve  army  just  in  time  to  behold 
their  flight.  Rousing  all  the  courage  of  his 
heart,  and  uncovering  his  head  in  the  midst  of 
the  fray,  he  shouted  forth,  "  Turn,  turn  upon 
the  enemy  !  God  wills  it  !  God  wills  it  !  This 
day  shall  not  witness  our  defeat."  And  seizing 
his  banner,  he  spurred  on  with  his  followers 
against  the  Turks,  drove  them  back,  rallied  the 
cavalry,  and  restored  order  and  regularity  to 
the  defence.  In  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  also, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  Robert  and 

*  William  of  Malmesbury,  p.  338. 
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Tancred  who  burst  open  the  gates  of  the  holy 
city.* 

The  conquest  of  Jerusalem  being  completed, 
the  duke  of  Normandy,  with  many  other  of  the 
Christian  princes  and  nobles,  returned  from  the 
scenes  of  his  exploits  ;  but  lingering,  for  a 
twelvemonth  in  Italy,  the  throne  of  England, 
which  had  suddenly  become  vacant  by  the  death 
of  William,  Avas  lost  to  him.  For  the  glory  of 
the  Crusade  he  had  relinquished  the  largest 
dominions  of  any  prince  who  had  attended  it, 
and  now  the  love  of  pleasure  deprived  him  of  a 
kingdom,  which  the  great  fame  he  had  acquired, 
as  well  as  his  undoubted  title,  both  by  birth 
and  by  preceding  agreement  with  his  brother, 
might  have  secured  to  him. 

It  was  in  the  Third  Crusade  that  England 
appeared  the  most  illustrious,  in  the  person  of 
Eichard  i.  Crusading  was  the  ruling  passion 
of  his  life,  and  the  part  he  took  in  it  was  the 
grand  distinction  of  his  reign.  From  the  be- 
ginning it  seemed  as  though  the  sole  purpose  of 
his  government  had  been  the  relief  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from  the 
Saracens.  Eichard  knew,  however,  that  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  expedition  to  Palestine  he 
must  carry  with  him  all  the  treasure  necessary 
for  the  enterprise.,  and  that  both  the  remoteness 
of  his  own  country,  and  its  poverty,  made  it 
unable  to  furnish  him  with  those  continued 
supplies  which  the  exigencies  of  so  perilous  a 
war  must  necessarily  require.     His  father  had 

*  Robertus  Monachus,  lib.  iii. 
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left  him  a  treasure  of  above  a  hundred  thousand 
marks.  But  the  king,  negligent  of  every  consi- 
deration but  his  present  object,  endeavoured  to 
augment  this  sum  by  all  expedients,  how  per- 
nicious soever  to  the  public,  or  dangerous  to 
his  own  authority.* 

Richard  appears  to  have  been  impelled  more 
by  the  love  of  military  glory  than  by  super- 
stition ;  and  though  he  sacrificed  every  interest 
to  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  he  carried  so 
little  show  of  sanctity  in  his  conduct,  that  Foulk, 
a  clergyman  of  Neuilly,  a  zealous  preacher  of 
the  Crusade,  who,  on  this  account,  had  acquired 
the  privilege  of  speaking  the  boldest  truths, 
advised  him  to  rid  himself  of  his  notorious 
vices,  particularly  his  pride,  avarice,  and  volup- 
tuousness, which  he  called  his  three  daughters. 
Richard's  spirited  reply  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  age,  as  well  as  his  own. 
"Is  it  so  ?"  said  the  monarch  ;  "see  how  I 
will  bestow  them.  The  Templars  shall  have 
Pride ;  the  Benedictines,  Avarice ;  and  the 
clergy,  Voluptuousness.  Thus  you  have  my 
three  daughters  bestowed  among  you."  *  But, 
whatever  the  spirit  in  which  the  enterprise  was 
undertaken,  the  military  and  turbulent,  in  vast 
numbers,  flocked  about  the  person  of  the  king, 
and  were  impatient  to  distinguish  themselves 
against  the  infidels  in  Asia. 

The  conduct  of  Richard  in  Palestine  has 
already  been   related.     His  return  to  Europe 

*  Benedictus  de  Vita  Ricardi  l.t  p.  553. 
f  Camden's  Remains,  p.  200. 
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was  alike  disastrous  to  himself  and  his  kingdom. 
As  he  dared  not  to  pass  through  France,  he 
sailed  to  the  Adriatic,  and  being  shipwrecked 
near  Aquileia,  he  pursued  his  route  through 
Germany.  Forced  out  of  the  direct  road,  he 
was  obliged  to  pass  by  Vienna,  where  he 
assumed  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  but  "dis- 
guising his  person,"  Fuller  wittily  remarks, 
"  without  disguising  hi3  expenses,"  the  hostess 
of  an  inn,  at  which  he  put  up,  observing  "  his 
purse  so  far  above  his  clothes,"  detected  him. 
He  was  instantly  arrested  by  order  of  Leopold, 
duke  of  Austria.  This  prince  had  served 
under  Richard  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  but  being 
disgusted  by  some  insult  of  that  haughty 
monarch,  he  was  so  ungenerous  as  to  seize  the 
present  opportunity  of  gratifying  at  once  his 
avarice  and  revenge,  and  he  threw  the  king 
into  prison.  The  emperor,  Henry  vi.,  who  also 
considered  Richard  as  an  enemy,  dispatched 
messengers  to  the  duke  of  Austria,  requiring 
the  royal  captive  to  be  delivered  to  him,  and 
stipulated  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  reward  for 
this  service.  Thus  the  king  of  England,  who 
had  filled  the  whole  world  with  his  renown, 
found  himself,  during  the  most  critical  state  of 
his  affairs,  a  prisoner  in  Germany ;  nor  was  he 
released  till  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
marks  had  been  paid  for  his  ransom.* 

It  was  in  the  Sixth  Crusade  that  Richard, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  distinguished  himself.    Prince 
Edward  signalized  his  name  in  the  last.     But 
*  Matt.  Paris,  pp  165—167. 
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the  movements  in  which  they  were  the  leaders 
did  not  assume  a  national  character.  The  fame, 
however,  which  Richard  acquired  in  Palestine, 
may  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  his 
election  as  the  king  of  the  Eomans.  But 
although  Robert,  the  two  Richards,  and  Edward, 
were  the  most  illustrious  of  the  English  Cru- 
saders, it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  were 
no  others  whose  names  were  distinguished 
among  the  warriors  of  the  cross.  They  were 
each  accompanied  by  a  train  of  knights  and 
nobles,  more  or  less  numerous,  who  served 
under  their  banner.  In  particular,  William 
Longsword  was  associated  with  the  earl  of 
Cornwall,  and  Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  sur- 
named  Crouch-back,  with  prince  Edward.  Be- 
sides these,  they  were  followed  in  some  instances 
by  vast  multitudes  of  the  lower  classes.  It  is 
also  to  be  remarked,  that  while  the  first,  third, 
sixth,  and  last  Crusades,  were  those  in  which 
England  took  some  part,  there  were  others  in 
which  it  was  concerned.  Roger  de  Hoveden 
states,  "  that  ifi/inite  multitudes  of  the  common 
people  joined  the  Crusade  preached  by  St. 
Bernard."  Henry  n.  was  waited  upon  by  Hera- 
clius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  sent  by  Baldwin  n. 
to  implore  his  aid.  The  monarch  received  from 
his  hands  the  keys  of  the  sacred  sepulchre,  and 
the  royal  banners  of  the  holy  city.  He,  indeed, 
declined  the  honour  which  it  was  proposed  to 
confer  upon  him,  and  returned  the  insignia  of 
sovereignty,  but  sent  five  hundred  marks  of 
gold,  and  forty-two  thousand  marks  of  silver, 
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for  the  relief  of  the  land  of  Palestine  ;  and,  in 
the  prospect  of  his  decease,  the  king  bequeathed 
five  thousand  marks  to  the  Hospitallers  and 
Templars.  Many  of  his  knights  and  barons 
assumed  the  cross,  and  left  the  shoies  of  England 
on  their  way  to  Asia.  Henry  in.  also  took  the 
sacred  badge,  and  subsequently,  in  his  old  age, 
gave  up  his  son,  prince  Edward,  to.  the  perilous 
enterprise.* 

The  pecuniary  aid  afforded  by  England  to 
the  wars  of  the  cross  appears  to  have  been 
as  large,  in  proportion,  as  that  contributed  by 
any  nation  of  Christendom.  The  people  paid 
their  share  of  the  tribute  imposed  by  successive 
popes,  professedly  to  sustain  these  expeditions, 
but  not  unfrequently  intended  chiefly  to  fill  their 
own  coffers.  Henry  n.  and  Henry  in.  exacted 
from  their  subjects  a  tithe  of  all  rents  and  move- 
ables for  the  support  of  Crusades,  in  which,  per- 
sonally, they  neither  of  them  took  any  part. 
The  former  of  these  sovereigns  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  king  of  Scotland,  persuading  him  to 
follow  his  example,  but  his  vassals  unanimously 
rejected  the  impost,  declaring  that  although  the 
kings  should  swear  to  enforce  it,  they  would 
never  pay  it.f  The  extortionate  demands  on 
the  pockets  of  the  people  were  in  some  instances 
most  intolerable.  William  Rufus  taxed  the 
country  to  make  the  purchase  of  his  brother's 
dominions.     Its    payment  was  required  of  all 

*  Rogerius  de  Hoveden,  p.  490;  Rymer,  p.  57  ;  Chronicon 
Wike,  torn.  ii.  p.  44 ;  Matt.  Paris,  p.  807. 

t  Annates  "Waverleiensis,  torn.  ii.  p.  163 ;  Matt.  Paris, 
p.  807  ;  Eencdictus,  514. 
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ranks.  The  bishops  and  abbots  proceeded  in 
great  numbers  to  the  court  to  claim  exemption, 
to  whom  it  was  replied,  "  Have  you  not  shrines 
of  gold  and  silver  full  of  dead  men's  bones?" 
Understanding  the  drift  of  the  answer,  they  are 
said  to  have  taken  off  the  gold  from  the  shrines 
of  their  saints,  and  to  have  robbed  their  cru- 
cifixes and  melted  their  chalices  for.  the  service 
of  the  king's  exchequer.* 

The  expedients  adopted  by  Richard  i.  have 
already  been  adverted  to.  Liberties,  charters, 
and  castles,  and  manors  of  the  crown,  were  sold, 
whenever  purchasers  could  be  found,  and  num- 
bers taking  advantage  of  the  king's  eagerness 
for  ready  money,  effected  profitable  bargains. 
For  eighty  marks  the  burgesses  of  Bedford 
bought  the  fee-farm  of  their  town,  and  the  pri- 
vileges of  their  charter.  For  small  considera- 
tions the  king  granted  the  liberty  of  levelling 
forests,  which  his  predecessors  had  planted. 
The  offices  of  greatest  trust  and  power,  even 
those  of  forester  and  sheriff,  which  anciently 
were  so  important,  became  venal,  and  titles  of 
honour  were  granted  for  money.  Hugh,  bishop 
of  Durham,  had  taken  the  cross,  and  on  that 
pretext  had  extorted  large  sums  of  money  from 
his  vassals.  But  when  he  had  amassed  eleven 
thousand  pounds  for  the  undertaking,  he  ob- 
tained absolution  from  his  vow,  and  employed 
the  money  to  purchase  from  the  king  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland  for  his  life,  and 
also  bought  for  a  thousand  marks  the  dignity  of 
*  William  of  Malraesbury,  p.  419. 
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chief  justiciary,  in  whose  hands  were  lodged 
the  whole  execution  of  the  laws.  Elated  with 
the  hopes  of  fame,  which  in  that  age  attended 
no  wars  but  those  against  the  infidels,  Richard 
was  blind  to  every  other  consideration,  and 
when  some  of  his  wiser  ministers  objected  to 
this  dissipation  of  the  revenue  and  power  of  the 
crown,  he  replied,  "  that  he  would  sell  London 
itself  could  he  find  a  purchaser."* 

As  a  further  and  yet  more  disgraceful  device 
for  raising  money,  having  delivered  one  of  his 
seals  to  the  earl  of  Ely  to  be  affixed  to  such 
mandates  as  were  necessary  to  be  issued  in  the 
course  of  government,  and  then  taking  with  him 
the  great  seal  to  Normandy,  Richard  pretended 
that  it  was  lost.  Having  made  a  new  one,  he 
declared  that  none  of  the  grants  which  had  been 
made  would  be  valid,  unless  the  instruments 
by  which  they  were  conveyed  received  the 
impression  of  the  new  signet,  for  affixing  which 
heavy  fines  were  extorted.  Every  abbey,  and 
every  manor  of  the  crown,  moreover,  were 
compelled  to  furnish  a  palfrey  and  sumpter- 
horse,  and  every  city  in  the  kingdom  double  the 
number,  f 

The  influence  of  the  Crusades  must  have 
been  extensively  felt  in  England  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  military  orders,  who  had  several 
opulent  establishments  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Interesting  memorials  of  these  are 
still  in  existence.     The  Templars  are  supposed 

*  Benedictus,  p.  568 ;  Gulielmus  Nubrigiensis  lib.  iv.  cap.  v. 
t  Benedictus,  pp.  559,  580,  585. 
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to  have  found  their  way  into  England  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen.  At  this  period  they  had 
several  houses  and  estates  in  the  kingdom. 
Their  first  seat  was  in  Holborn,  in  the  Old 
Temple,  without  the  bars,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  street,  near  Southampton  Buildings,  where 
they  continued  till  the  year  1185,  wheu  they 
removed  to  a  more  convenient  house,  at  the 
west  end  of  Fleet  Street,  called  the  New  Temple. 
Here  they  flourished  in  great  wealth  and 
honour,  under  the  government  of  a  master, 
who  was  head  of  all  the  preceptories  and  houses 
of  these  knights  in  England,  but  subject  to  the 
giand  master  of  the  order.  On  the  suppression 
of  the  Templars  by  pope  Clement  v.  and  Philip, 
king  of  France,  this  house  was  granted  by 
Edward  n.  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  It  was 
subsequently  given  to  the  Hospitallers,  who 
leased  it  to  the  students  of  common  law,  whose 
property  it  still  continues  to  be.  The  great 
hall  of  the  Middle  Temple  was  rebuilt  in  the 
year  1572,  and  both  the  temples,  at  different 
times,  as  time  or  accident  has  rendered  it 
necessary.  When  the  paving  of  the  hall  was 
taken  up,  in  the  year  1769,  a  silver  gilt 
enamelled  box  was  discovered,  containing  nearly 
one  hundred  pair  of  small  ivory  dice,  scarcely 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  modern  size,  tell- 
ing a  tale  both  of  the  style  of  living,  and  of 
the  occupations  of  this  illustrious  order. 

In  imitation  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  of  Jerusalem,  the  Temple  church 
was  built  in  a  circular  form,  common  to  most 
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of  the  churches  belonging  to  the  preceptories 
of  the  Templars.  It  was  dedicated  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  it.,  by  Heraclius,  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, a.d.  1185.  The  present  building  was 
repaired  and  enlarged  a  few  years  since,  at  an 
expense  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  exhibiting  in  the  interior  a 
combination  of  architectural  beauty  and  orna- 
ment the  most  exquisite  conceivable.  The 
porch  before  the  western  doorway,  which 
formerly  communicated  with  an  ancient  cloister, 
is  at  the  end  of  a  long  alley  in  Fleet  Street, 
opposite  to  Chancery  Lane — the  transition  from 
the  outside  to  the  inside  serving  not  a  little  to 
heighten  the  emotion  of  surprise  and  pleasure 
in  the  mind  of  the  visitor.  You  enter  a 
spacious  rotunda — the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
sacred  edifice.  The  dome  is  supported  by  six 
quarternion  columns  of  Purbeck  marble,  the 
cap  of  each  differing  in  its  embellishments 
from  the  rest.  Columns,  also,  of  the  same 
material  sustain  and  adorn  the  walls.  Adjoining 
this  portion  of  the  church,  and  laid  open  to  it, 
is  another  pile  of  building,  consecrated  a.d. 
1240,  in  the  form  of  an  oblong,  with  arched  and 
fresco  painted  roof.  At  the  end  is  a  magnificent 
window  of  stained  glass,  presenting  a  dazzling 
combination  of  the  richest  colours.  This  build- 
ing is  fitted  up  with  pews,  and  here  Divine 
service  is  performed.  The  organ,  standing  in 
a  recess  in  the  northern  wall,  was  built  by 
Father  Schmidt,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world. 
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Another  subject  of  deep  interest  in  this 
beautiful  edifice,  is  the  tesselated  pavement, 
-which  covers  the  whole  area.  When  the  recent 
repairs  and  enlargement  were  commenced,  the 
columns  and  walls  of  the  ancient  church  were 
found  thickly  coated  with  paint  and  white-wash, 
which  had  been  accumulating  for  generations. 
On  this  being  scraped  away,  the  original  pillars 
appeared  too  much  decayed  to  endure  the 
weight  of  the  dome,  which  was  accordingly 
supported  by  a  temporary  scaffolding,  considered 
a  masterpiece  of  architectural  skill,  while  one 
by  one  they  were  removed,  and  the  present 
columns,  made  after  the  exact  model  of  the 
original,  were  substituted.  But  around  the 
basement  of  the  original  columns,  and  buried 
under  hundreds  of  cartloads  of  earth  and  rub- 
bish, tiles  were  discovered  bearing  the  arms  of 
John,  Henry,  Richard,  and  other  royal  Cru- 
saders. These  have  been  accurately  copied, 
and  the  arms  of  the  two  societies  of  the  inner 
and  middle  temple  having  been  added,  the 
entire  church  has  been  paved  with  them,  giving 
an  effect  to  the  building,  the  finished  beauty  of 
which  cannot  be  easily  described. 

But  the  chief  objects  of  interest  are  the  re- 
cumbent figures  of  the  Knights  Templars,  many 
of  whom  were  buried  in  it.  Of  these  figures 
there  are  nine.  Two  groups,  of  four  each,  are 
arranged  under  the  dome ;  one  figure,  also, 
being  placed  under  the  south  wall,  correspond- 
ing to  which  on  the  north  side  is  a  monument, 
in  the  form  of  a  stone  coffin,  of  one  of  the  grand 
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masters,  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  the 
whole.  The  figures  all  represent  a  knight  in 
complete  armour,  most  of  them  being  cross- 
legged,  as  was  customary  in  monuments  of  all 
persons  who  engaged  in  the  Crusades.  Some 
of  them  are  crossed  above  the  knee,  which  is 
considered  to  have  been  a  mark  of  honour  and 
distinction.  Only  two  of  these  figures  can  now 
be  identified ;  those  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
and  his  son. 

Time  and  circumstances  have  somewhat 
changed  the  appearance  of  all  of  them,  and 
have  occasioned  their  removal  from  their 
original  position.  In  the  days  of  Camden,  they 
seem  each  to  have  been  laid  on  a  separate  tomb. 
Thus  he  speaks  of  having  read  an  inscription 
on  one  of  them,  in  letters  almost  effaced,  "  Comes 
Pembrochice"  ("  A  companion  of  Pembrochia,") 
and  at  the  sides,  "  Miles  eram  Martis.  Mars 
multos  vicerat  armis."  *  ("  I  was  a  soldier 
of  Mars.  Mars  conquered  many  by  arms.") 
This  is  now  entirely  effaced.  But  there  the 
figures  themselves  still  lie,  the  sleeping  memo- 
rials of  an  age  characterized  by  romantic  folly 
and  grovelling  superstition,  a  large  portion  of 
the  history  of  which  reads  much  more  like  a 
dream  of  fiction  than  a  reality.  Besides  these 
is  another  figure,  which  was  only  discovered 
on  the  removal  of  the  high  pews  and  wains- 
cotting,  which  concealed  the  ancient  walls.  It 
is  an  effigy  of  a  bishop,  recumbent,  like 
the   others,   and   of   marble,   supposed   to   be 

*  Camden's  Britannia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6,  19. 
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intended  for  Heraclius,  by  whom  the  church 
was  consecrated. 

The  Hospitallers,  also,  had  extensive  esta- 
blishments in  England.  A  house  was  built  for 
them  on  the  north  side  of  Holborn,  which  is 
said  to  have  "  increased  to  the  size  of  a  palace, 
and  had  a  beautiful  church,  with  a  tower 
carried  up  to  such  a  height  as  to  be,  while  it 
stood,  a  singular  ornament  to  the  city."  The 
wealth  and  opulence  of  the  Hospitallers  opened 
their  way  to  the  highest  honours.  Their  prior 
ranked  as  the  first  baron  in  England,  and  lived 
in  the  greatest  opulence  and  dignity  till  Henry 
vni.  seized  on  their  possessions,  and  appro- 
priated them  to  his  own  use.  * 

*  Camden's  Britannia,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

GENERAL   REVIEW. 

The  reader  is  now  in  possession  of  a  short 
historical  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary movements  which  ever  convulsed  the 
world.  The  wars  of  the  cross  furnish  a  subject 
of  deep  interest  for  the  study  of  the  historian. 
Many  are  the  inquiries  which  naturally  arise 
in  relation  to  them  ;  the  means  by  which  the 
crusading  spirit  was  kept  alive  —the  causes  of 
its  decline — the  effects  of  the  Crusades — and 
the  moral  estimate  which  it  behoves  us  to  form 
of  these  expeditions — these  are  all  questions 
claiming  a  separate  consideration. 

Of  these  inquiries,  the  first — namely,  The 
means  by  which  the  crusading  spirit  was  kept 
alive — is  not  the  least  interesting.  The  origin 
of  the  crusading  spirit  is  hardly  so  extra- 
ordinary as  the  continuance  of  the  passion, 
through  so  lengthened  a  period. 

1.  The  love  of  glory — of  glory  sought  in 
the  defence  of  religion,  by  the  force  of  arms — 
this  was  the  principle  in  which  the  Crusades 
originated,  and  this,  from  one  period  to  another, 
continued  with  more  or  less  potency  to  in- 
fluence men  to  engage  in  them.    To  this  passion 
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the  great  military  orders  owed  their  being. 
The  offspring  became  the  nourishers  of  the 
parent.  The  purpose  of  their  institution,  the 
interests  of  their  communities,  and  even  their 
continued  existence,  were  identified  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  wars  accounted  holy.  The 
knights  of  the  Hospital  and  of  the  Temple, 
growing  in  numbers,  power,  and  riches,  spread 
themselves  throughout  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. To  belong  to  their  fraternity  was  one  of 
the  proudest  distinctions  to  which  ambition 
could  aspire.  Their  influence  was  proportionate 
to  their  rank  and  opulence.  In  a  very  few  years 
after  the  first  institution  of  the  Knights'  Tem- 
plars, they  were  endowed  with  great  estates, 
or  rather  districts,  won  from  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  on  condition  of  defending  their  own  and 
the  national  territory.  These  lay  chiefly  in 
the  parts  of  Aragon,  beyond  the  Ebro,  the 
conquest  of  which  was  then  recent  and  in- 
secure. Other  districts  in  other  parts  were 
soon  after  added.  So  extraordinary  was  the 
respect  for  this  order,  and  that  of  St.  John, 
and  so  powerful  the  conviction  that  the  Htfpe 
of  Christendom  rested  upon  their  value,  that 
Alphonso,  the  first  king  of  Aragon,  dying  child- 
less, bequeathed  to  them  his  whole  kingdom — 
an  example  of  liberality  surprising  to  future 
times,  and  displeasing  to  his  own.  The  states 
of  Aragon  annulled,  as  may  be  supposed,  this 
strange  testament ;  but  the  successor  of  Al- 
phonso was  obliged  to  pacify  the  ambitious 
knights  by  immense  concessions  of  money  and 
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territory,  stipulating  even  not  to  make  peace 
with  the  Moors  against  their  will.  With  such 
influence  in  the  states  of  Europe,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  they  swayed 
the  minds  of  their  respective  inhabitants  ;  and 
their  very  presence,  clothed  in  their  military 
vestments,  and  wearing  the  sacred  badge  that 
symbolized  the  cause  to  which  their  vows  were 
plighted,  was  adapted  to  inspire  the  crusading 
spirit.  * 

2.  The  period  of  the  Crusades  was  the  age 
of  romance  and  poetry.  What,  indeed,  were 
the  Crusades,  but  a  series  o,f  roujantir  aflv^n- 
tures,  to  which  men  were  impelled  by  a 
rjtretfenl  enthusiasm,  which  superstition,  clothed 
in  the  vestments  of  heavenly  truth,  had  in- 
spired ?  That  poetry,  therefore,  should  have 
proved  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  sustaining  the 
crusading  spirit  throughout  Christendom,  is 
by  no  means  surprising. 

The  poetry  of  these  times  was  precisely 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  first  efforts  of 
the  human  mind,  just  emerging  from  a  state  of 
comparative  barbarism — simple  and  unaffected, 
but  impassioned,  deriving  its  subjects  from  the 
events  of  the  passing  hour,  and  reflecting  a 
perfect  image  of  the  age  which  gave  it  birth. 
How  should  it  have  been  possible,  then,  for  the 
wars  of  the  Crusaders,  for  the  rescue  of  the 
Holy  Land  from  the iSaracejis,  not  to  become 
the  theme  of  the  poefssong?  The  same  spirit 
which  moved  Tasso,  some  centuries  after,  to 

*  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  375. 
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compose  his  epic  poem  of  Jerusalem  Deli- 
vered, would  hardly  fail  to  move  the  many 
bards  of  this  poetic  era,  in  the  very  hour  when 
the  armies  of  the  cross  were  either  going  out 
to  the  battle,  or  returning  to  tell  of  their  ex- 
ploits. Chivalrous  love,  and  chivalrous  warfare, 
furnished  subjects  in  plenty,  and  strange, 
indeed,  would  it  have  been  if  those  expeditions, 
in  which  all  the  chivalry  of  Europe  united,  had 
not  moved  the  poetic  lyre.  But  they  un- 
questionably did.  The.  Crusades  served  to  in- 
spire the  genius  of  poetry,  and  poetry  in  its 
turn  became  the  inspiring  genius  of  the 
Crusades.  Its  powerful  influence  is  abun- 
dantly manifest. 

The  passion  for  poetry  once  enkindled,  be- 
came wide  and  general.  It  was  the  favourite 
relaxation  of  those  very  men  who  wielded  the 
lance  and  the  sword  in  the  battle-field.  Kings, 
warriors,  and  ladies,  as  well  as  the  professed 
poets,  occasionally  practised  the  captivating 
art.  It  is  true  that  the  age  of  printing  had 
not  yet  arrived,  and  the  printing-press  was  not 
there  to  give  wings  to  their  burning  words,  but 
the  wandering  minstrel  could  carry  them 
abroad,  and  add  to  them  increasing  power  by 
his  own  fervid  and  impassioned  utterance. 

The  Troubadours  were  greatly  multiplied. 
The  earliest  of  these  poets  on  record  was 
William,  count  of  Poitou,  who  died  in  the  year 
lt26.""  The  lives  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
have  been  published,  besides  the  names  of 
many  more,  whose  history  is  unknown.     Nor 
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can  it  be  doubted,  that  there  were  multitudes 
whose  names  even  have  not  been  preserved. 
Among  the  Troubadours  are  reckoned  a  king 
of  England,  (Richard  I.,)  two  of  Aragon,  one 
of .  Sicily,  a  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  a  count 
of  Foix,  and  a  prince  of  Orange.  The 
supposed  feats  of  heroes,  in  military  songs, 
with  tales  of  love  and  merriment,  all  of 
which  were  connected  with  chivalry,  and 
designed  to  promote  its  views,  were  the  sub- 
jects on  which  they  exerted  their  powers.  The 
Troubadours  went  from  town  to  town,  and 
from  castle  to  castle,  chanting  either  their  own 
or  borrowed  compositions.  Even  the  monks 
engaged  the  minstrels  to  enliven  their  festive 
ceremonies  and  entertainments  by  songs  and 
music.  * 

"  The  world,"  it  has  been  said,  "  was  mad 
with  song.  Nations  in  that  early  age  had  all 
the  zealous  passions  of  youth ;  that  fresh 
ardour,  that  wild  spirit  of  pursuit,  which 
almost  every  one  must  have  felt  in  his  own 
young  days,  was  then  the  character  of  society 
at  large.  Europe  was  an  enthusiastic  boy,  and 
whatever  it  followed — love,  religion,  or  song — 
it  followed  with  the  uncontrolled  passion,  the 
fiery  desire,  which  burns  but  in  the  days  of 
boyhood  amongst  nations  as  amongst  men." 
Poetry  had  now  become  both  the  .great  delight 
and  the  great  mover  of  the  day.  What  then 
must  have  been  its  influence,  when,  in  the  Third 

*  Hallam's    Middle  Ages,    vol.  ii.  p.    492;    Berrington's 
Middle  Ages,  pp.  227,  229. 
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Crusade  especially,  the  Troubadours  vied  with 
each  other  which  should  do  most  to  stimulate 
the  monarchs  and  the  chivalry  of  Europe  to 
lay  aside  their  private  quarrels,  and  to  fly  to 
the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land  ? 

8.  Papal  policy,  moreover,  contrived  and 
employed  all  the  arts  it  could  command  to  keep 
alive  the  crusading  spirit  in  Christendom.  The 
Roman  pontiffs  had  every  motive  for  desiring 
its  continuance.  The  sovereignty  of  the  world 
was  now  the  aim  of  the  papacy.  Independence 
of  the  secular  power,  supremacy  over  the 
Christian  church,  and  universal  control  over 
the  princes  of  the  earth — these  were  the  three 
leading  objects  which  Rome  perpetually  pur- 
sued. In  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  in.,  papal 
usurpation  was  most  strikingly  displayed.  The 
maxims  of  Gregory  vn.  were  now  matured  by 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  the  right  of 
trampling  upon  the  necks  of  kings  had  been 
received  as  an  inherent  attribute  of  the  pope- 
dom. "  As  the  sun  and  moon  are  placed 
in  the  firmament — such  is  the  language  of 
Innocent — the  greater  as  the  light  of  the  day, 
and  the  lesser  of  the  night,  thus  are  the  two 
powers  in  the  church  ;  the  pontifical,  which, 
as  having  the  charge  of  souls,  is  the  greater  ; 
and  the  ro^al,  which  is  the  less,  and  to  which 
the  bodies  gf_men  only  are  entrusted."  In- 
toxicateoTwith  theseconceptien^-^Tc  thought 
no  quarrel  of  princes  beyond  the  sphere  of 
his  jurisdiction.  "  Though  I  cannot  judge 
of  the  right  to  a  fief,"  said  Innocent  to  the 
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kings    of    France    and   England,   "  yet   it    is 
my   province    to    judge   where    sin    is    com- 
mitted,  and   my   duty  to    prevent   all   public 
scandals."     "  If  we  may  judge,"  says  Hallam, 
u  by   the   correspondence   of  this   remarkable 
person,  his  foremost  gratification  was  the  dis- 
play of  unbounded  power.     His  letters,  espe- 
cially to  ecclesiastics,  are  full  of  unprovoked 
rudeness.     As  impetuous  as  Gregory  vil,  he  is 
unwilling  to  owe  anything  to  favour  ;  he  seems 
to  anticipate  denial,  heats  himself  into  anger 
as  he  proceeds,  and  where  he  commences  with 
solicitation  seldom  concludes  without  a  menace. 
An  extensive  learning  in  ecclesiastical   law,  a 
close  observation  of  whatever  was  passing  in 
the  world,  an  unwearied  diligence,  sustained  his 
fearless  ambition.     On  every  side  the  thunders 
of  Rome  broke  over  the  heads  of  princes.     A 
certain  Swero  is  excommunicated  for  usurping 
the  crown   of  Norway.     A   legate   in  passing 
through    Hungary*"Ts    detained   by   the   king. 
Innocent  writes  in  tolerably  mild  terms  to  this 
potentate,   but  fails  not   to   intimate,  that  he 
might  be  compelled  to  prevent  his  son's  succes- 
sion to  the   throne.     The  king  of  Leon   had 
married  his  cousin,  a  princess  of  Castile.     In- 
nocent subjects  the  kingdom  to  an  interdict. 
When  the   clergy  of  Leon   petitioned  him   to 
remove  it,  because  when  they  ceased  to  perform 
their  functions  the  laity  paid  no  tithes,    and 
listened   to    heretical  teachers  when  orthodox 
mouths  were  mute,  he  consented  that  Divine 
service  with  closed  doors,  but  not  the  rites  of 
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burial,  might  be  performed.  The  king  at  length 
gave  way,  and  sent  back  his  wife.  Peter  n., 
king  of  Aragon,  received  at  Rome  the  belt  of 
knighthood,  and  the  royal  crown  from  the 
hand  of  Innocent  in.  He  took  an  oath  of  per- 
petual fealty  and  obedience  to  him  and  his 
successors.  He  surrendered  his  kingdom,  and 
accepted  it  again,  to  be  held  by  an  annual 
tribute,  in  return  for  the  protection  of  the 
apostolic  see.  The  humiliating  concession  of 
John  of  England  to  the  same  pontiff  will  be 
readily  remembered  by  the  reader."  * 

The  Crusades  were  well  adapted  to  advance 
the  ambitious  designs  of  the  papacy.  The 
union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  was  an 
object  eagerly  contemplated  from  the  first  as 
the  result  of  these  expeditions,  and  was  em- 
braced with  equal  avidity  when  Constantinople 
was  taken.  However  much  InnocT!!nT"ni.  pro- 
fessed to  regret,  and  even  opposed  a  diversion 
of  the  Crusaders,  which  impeded  the  recovery 
of  the  Holy  Land,  we  have  seen  how  he  exulted 
in  the  conquest,  and  in  the  obedience  of  the 
Greek  patriarch  to  the  pontifical  authority. f 
All  the  triumphs  of  the  Crusaders  extended  the 
dominion  of  the  popes.  The  king  of  Jerusalem 
was  a  vassal  of  Rome.  But  more  than  all  this, 
the  Crusades  contributed  to  strengthen  the 
papal  power  in  Europe  itself.  The  armies  of 
the  cross  were  nominally  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Roman  pontiff ;  and  on  more  than  one 

*  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  pp.  551,  553. 
t  Seep.  112. 
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occasion  tliey  were  called  into  the  field  to 
espouse  his  private  quarrels.  The  holy  wars 
also  afforded  a  pretext  for  getting  rid  of  those 
princes,  who,  by  their  power  or  influential 
character,  were  likely  to  obstruct  the  aims  of 
the  popedom.  Being  prevailed  upon  to  take  up 
the  cross,  and  to  spend  their  strength  against 
the  Turks,  they  became  disabled  from  apply- 
ing it  to  the  limitation  of  the  papal  authority. 
For  this  reason  every  artifice  was  employed  to- 
induce  Frederick  n.  to  engage  in  the  Sixth 
Crusade.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  the 
Crusades,  especially  the  later  ones,  were  vast 
sources  of  revenue  to  the  church  of  Rome. 
"  Large  sums,"  says  a  writer  of  high  authority 
on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  benefices  and 
revenues,  "  which  were  drawn  from  devout 
people,  chiefly  from  the  women  and  others 
incapable  of  serving  themselves  in  person, 
either  to  free  them  from  the  obligation  of  some 
vow,  or  obtain  indulgences  and  other  spiritual 
graces,  all  which  nobody  imagines  were  laid 
out  in  the  war ;  for  besides  that  there  is  no 
doubt  the  princes  got  some  share,  a  consider- 
able part  was  still  reserved  in  the  hands  of 
the  prelates,  and  became  an  increase  to  the 
church."* 

For  such  reasons  the  popes  had  every  in- 
ducement to  feed  the  flame  of  the  enthusiasm 
in  which  the  Crusades  originated.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  them,  from  Gregory  vn.  to 
Gregory  x.,  forward  to  promote  them.  Nor  was 
*  Father  Paul's  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Revenues,  p.  111. 
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the  papacy  deficient  in  means  suited  to  th( 
purpose.  The  clergy  were  always  ready  to  do 
the  bidding  of  the  sovereign  prelate.  The 
monastic  orders  also  were  at  the  pope's  com- 
mand, and  no  sooner,  therefore,  were  the 
decrees  of  some  general  council,  which  had 
been  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  invoking 
vengeance  on  the  Saracens,  and  enjoining  suc- 
cour to  the  Christians  of  Palestine,  passed, 
'than  thousands  of  emissaries  were  at  hand  to 
promulgate  them  throughout  Christendom.  Nor 
were  they  wanting  in  arguments  well  calculated 
to  influence  the  popular  mind.  Besides  the 
cruelties  of  the  Moslems,  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  Christians,  when  once  a  few  successful 
exploits  had  been  achieved,  these  were  imme- 
diately pleaded  as  a  proof  that  there  was 
nothing  impossible  in  the  enterprise,  while  it 
was  urged  that  to  lose  what  had  been  gained, 
would  be  to  make  a  plaything  of  the  Christian 
name  and  of  European  heroism. 

4.  The  crusading  spirit  was  also  fostered  by 
other  considerations.  A  love  of  the  poetical 
and  romantic  might  dispose  us  to  see  nothing 
in  the  Crusades  besides  the  religious  and  heroic, 
but  fidelity  to  truth  requires  us  to  acknowledge 
that  those  engaged  in  them  were  not  entirely  re- 
gardless of  their  temporal  and  personal  interests. 
The  immunities  conferred  upon  the  Crusaders 
were  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  (1.)  They  were 
exempted  from  prosecutions  on  account  of  debt 
during  the  time  of  their  being  engaged  in  this 
holy  service.     (2.)  They  were  exempted  from 
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paying  interest  for  the  money  which  they  had 
borrowed  in  order  to  fit  them  for  this  sacred 
warfare.  (3.)  They  were  exempted  either 
entirely,  or  at  least  during  a  certain  time,  from 
the  payment  of  taxes.  (4.)  They  might  alienate 
their  lands  without  the  consent  of  the  superior 
lord  of  whom  they  were  held.  (5.)  Their 
persons  and  effects  were  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  St.  Peter,  and  the  anathemas  of  the 
church  were  denounced  against  all  who  should 
molest  them,  or  carry  on  any  quarrel  or  hos- 
tility against  them,  during  their  absence  on 
account  of  the  holy  war.  (6.)  They  enjoyed 
all  the  privileges  of  ecclesiastics,  and  were  not 
bound  to  plead  in  any  civil  court,  but  were 
declared  subject  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
alone.  * 

Temporal  advantages  never  fail  to  influence 
a  countless  multitude  of  sordid  minds,  and  even 
men,  for  the  most  part  actuated  by  higher  con- 
siderations, are  swayed  by  them.  Thus  it  was 
in  the  Crusades.  Not  that  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  there  was  not  a  genuine  passion  for  the 
enterprise ;  its  whole  history  asserts  the  con- 
trary. The  enthusiastic  rapture,  as  Robertson 
remarks,  with  which  the  early  writers  of  the 
Crusades  account  for  the  effects  of  the  pope's 
discourse  in  the  council  of  Clermont,  the  ex- 
ultation with  which  they  mention  the  numbers 
who  devoted  themselves  to  this  holy  warfare, 
the  confidence  with  which  they  express  their 
reliance  on  Divine  protection,  the  ecstasy  of  joy 

*  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  2S7. 
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with  which  they  describe  their  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  holy  city,  will  enable  us  to  conceive 
in  some  degree  the  extravagance  of  that  zeal 
which  agitated  the  minds  of  men  with  such 
violence.  There  is  extant  a  letter  from 
Stephen,  the  earl  of  Chartres  and  Blois,  to 
Adela  his  wife,  in  which  he  gives  her  an  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  the  Crusaders,  whom 
he  describes  as  the  chosen  army  of  Christ,  as 
the  servants  and  soldiers  of  God,  as  men  who 
marched  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
Almighty,  being  conducted  by  His  hand  to 
victory  and  conquest.  He  speaks  of  the  Turks 
as  accursed,  sacrilegious,  and  devoted  by  heaven 
to  destruction ;  and  when  he  mentions  the 
soldiers  in  the  Christian  army  who  had  died  or 
were  killed,  he  is  confident  that  their  souls 
were  admitted  directly  into  the  joys  of  Paradise. 
But  still,  whatever  the  genuine  enthusiasm 
which  animated  the  breasts  of  the  Crusaders, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  worldly 
immunities  conferred  on  all  who  engaged  in  the 
holy  wars,  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to 
encourage  men  to  join  in  them. 

5.  The  popes  not  only  offered  temporal 
advantages,  they  also  proposed  spiritual  immu- 
nities, the  promise  of  which,  in  this  supersti- 
tious age,  operated  yet  more  powerfully.  The 
soul's  unbounded  longing  after  truth  and 
blessedness  had  been  excited  by  the  ordinances 
of  the  church,  but  not  satisfied.  The  con-  • 
sciousness  of  sin,  and  of  the  need  of  forgiveness, 
had   been   awakened,  but  not   allayed.      The 
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gospel  of  Christ,  testifying  against  all  works  of 
human  righteousness  and  ritual  observances,  as 
the  ground  of,  acceptance  with  God,  and  point- 
ing to  God's  righteousness,  and  the  one  great 
Offering  of  propitiation  which  perfects  for  ever 
them  that  are  sanctified — this  alone  can  bring 
true  peace  to  the  troubled  conscience.  But 
this  was  not  preached.  Instead  of  this,  men 
were  taught  to  make  amends  for  their  sins  by 
every  species  of  self-denial  and  mortification, 
and  to  earn  salvation  by  their  own  perform- 
ances. To  the  same  end  the  holy  wars  were 
preached  up  by  the  papacy.  The  Crusaders 
obtained  a  plenary  remission  of  all  their  sins, 
and  the  gates  of  heaven  were  set  open  to  them, 
without  requiring  any  other  proof  of  penitence 
than  their  engaging  in  this  expedition.  *  The 
lie  was  believed ;  and  conscience-stricken  sin- 
ners rushed  into  the  wars  of  the  cross,  with  the 
same  eagerness  with  which  afterwards  they 
purchased  the  pope's  indulgences.  Louis_yji. 
and  Louis  ix.,  kings  of  France,  are  memorable 
examples  of  this  fac£ 

When,  therefore,  we  behold  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers  vying  with  each  other, 
and  straining  their  invention  in  order  to  devise 
expedients  for  encouraging  and  adding  strength 
to  the  spirit  of  superstition,  and  when  it  was 
believed  on  the  part  of  the  people  that  to  die 
in  the  Holy  Land  was  equivalent  to  jChrisJian 
martyrdom,  and  that  to  take  part  in  the  Cru- 
sades  was   a  thing  highly  meritorious  before 

*  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 
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God — a  means  by  which  they  might  rid  them- 
selves of  their  secret  disquietude  for  sin,  and 
secure  to  themselves  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven — when  this  was  the 
case,  who  can  be  surprised  that  to  decline 
engaging  in  the  holy  war  should  be  accounted 
infamous,  or  wonder  that  multitudes  in  suc- 
cessive hosts  should  be  found,  in  this  priest- 
ridden  age,  plunging  in  the  monstrous  grave 
prepared  in  the  east  for  Christian  warriors  ? 

But  the  Crusades  could  not  last  for  ever. 
For  the  seventy  years  preceding  the  last  ex- 
pedition to  Palestine,  the  enterprise  was  mainly 
supported  by  the  religious  orders.  After  the 
fall  of  Acre,  the  last  possession  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  Syria,  no  exhortation  which  succeeding 
pontiffs  strenuously  repeated  for  fifty  years 
could  rouse  the  princes  and  people  of  Christen- 
dom to  the  revival  of  the  holy  war.  Why  was 
this?  There  were  still  some  private  expedi- 
tions. A  few  lords,  a  few  bands,  still  set  out 
for  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  general  movement  was 
evidently  stopped  ;  and  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  either  the  necessity  or  the  facility  of  con- 
tinuing it  had  disappeared.  The  Moslems 
triumphed  more  and  more  in  Asia.  The  Chris- 
tian kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  in  their  hands. 
It  was  necessary  to  reconquer  it.  There  were 
greater  means  of  success  than  there  had  been 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Crusades.  There 
was  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  means  of 
travelling  and  acting.  Still  nothing  could 
revive  the  crusading  spirit.   It  was  clear  that  the 
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two  great  forces  of  society — the  sovereign  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  people  on  the  other — were 
averse  to  it.*  Why  was  this  ?  It  was  not  because 
Europe  had  become  less  martial.  Warfare  was 
still  the  only  serious  occupation  of  its  princes  and 
nobles ;  its  pursuit  the  only  path  to  honour  and 
distinction ;  its  image  almost  their  only  pastime. 
The  cessation  of  the  Crusades,  therefore,  must 
be  sought  in  other  causes. 

1.  Among  the  principal  causes  of  their  de- 
cline, we  must  unquestionably  consider  the 
successive  failures  of  the  enterprise.  All  the 
energies  of  Christendom  had  been  put  forth,  an 
incalculable  amount  of  treasure  had  been  ex- 
pended, millions  of  lives  had  been  sacrificed, 
and  yet,  after  a  continuous  struggle  of  nearly 
two  hundred  years,  during  which  the  knights 
of  chivalry  had  performed  their  highest  feats  of 
valour,  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  was  no 
more  achieved  than  when  Peter  the  Hermit 
preached  up  the  First  Crusade. 

The  failure  of  the  enterprize  is  not,  indeed, 
surprising.  Numerous  circumstances  conspired 
to  its  defeat.  The  scene  of  active  operation 
was  far  remote  from  the  homes  of  the  Cru- 
saders. The  climate  of  Asia  was  unsuited  to 
European  constitutions.  The  country  abounded 
in  luxuries  which  fostered  the  worst  vices  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  cross  ;  and  indolence  and 
debauchery  were  not  unfrequently  followed  by 
famine  and  pestilence.  .  The  Christian  armies, 
moreover,  had  to  pass  through  the  territories 

*  Guizot'B  History  of  Civilization,  vol.  i.  p.  151. 
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of  declared  enemies  or  false  friends,  and  were 
often  wasted  before  the  warfare  against  the 
Saracens  could  be  commenced.  Both  the 
popes  and  the  Greek  emperors  proved  repeated 
impediments  to  the  successful  issue  of  the  Cru- 
sades. The  policy  of  the  latter  was  always 
inimical  to  it.  Twice  the  kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  offered  by  the  Moslems  to  the  Chris- 
tians, and  the  legates  of  the  pope  would  not 
allow  the  Crusaders  to  accept  it.  No  faith  was 
kept  with  the  Turks ;  and  pope  Celestine 
preached  another  Crusade  before  the  truce  of 
Richard  I.  had  expired.  Frederick  II.  was  in 
actual  possession  of  Jerusalem  when  the  Roman 
pontiff  stirred  up  the  Templars  against  him. 
But,  more  than  all  this,  the  Crusaders  were 
ever  divided  among  themselves.  On  too  great 
an  equality  with  each  other,  they  were  many 
masters.  The  nations  of  Europe  combined  for 
the  object,  but  neglected  all  organization  for  its 
attainment.  Hostile  to  each  other  at  home, 
they  carried  their  enmities  abroad.  We  have 
seen  them  once  and  again  on  the  eve  of  victory, 
and  then  pride,  jealousy,  and  avarice,  have  se- 
parated their  forces,  and  made  them  a  prey  to 
defeat  and  disappointment.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, no  wonder  that  the  Crusades  were 
a  total  failure.  Surely  this  alone,  after  so  long 
and  arduous  a  struggle,  was  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  crusading  spirit.  The  astonishment  is  not 
that  it  should  have  expired  so  soon,  but  that  it 
should  have  survived  so  long. 

2.  There  is  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  some 
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of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Crusades  suffered  the 
bitterest  disappointment,  in  being  unable  to 
aggrandize  themselves  by  the  acquirement  of 
princely  possessions  in  the  east.  Many  were 
chiefly  influenced  by  the  love  of  glory,  and 
what  they  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  religion. 
But  others  were  in  part,  or  wholly,  mercenary 
in  their  calculations.  They  sold  their  estates  in 
Europe,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  dominions  in 
Asia  ;  and  hence,  in  the  expedition  in  which 
Richard  of  England  so  highly  signalized  his 
name,  the  Crusaders  were  seen  contending 
among  themselves  for  the  throne  of  Jerusalem, 
even  before  the  city  was  taken,  their  very  dis- 
sensions eventually  causing  their  defeat.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  the  Crusades  were  a  merce- 
nary enterprise,  their  failure  was  an  all-suffi- 
cient reason  for  their  abandonment. 

3.  But  the  mere  failure  of  the  Crusades  was 
by  no  means  the  only  cause  of  their  cessation. 
When  the  crusading  period  commenced,  there 
must  have  been  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
unemployed  energy — or,  at  least,  of  energy  for 
the  employment  of  which  Europe  afforded  too 
contracted  a  sphere,  or  for  the  full  exercise  of 
which  the  times  did  not  allow  a  sufficient 
scope.  If  the  active  powers  of  Christendom 
had  been  well  occupied  at  home,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  whole  nations  of  its  great 
community  going  out  in  quest  of  foreign  adven- 
tures. But,  towards  the  close  of  the  crusading 
period,  the  times  were  changed.  Commerce 
had  extended  itself;  literature  had  begun  to 
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revive  ;  the  towns  had  grown  into  considerable 
importance,  and  governments  had  begun  to  as- 
sume a  more  orderly  form.  A  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  ideas,  sentiments,  and  socic 
conditions.  There  were  no  longer  the  same 
wants  and  desires.  The  same  things  were  no 
longer  sought  or  wished.  There  was  a  general 
awakening,  and  the  life — extensive  and  varied- 
which  the  Crusaders  had  sought  in  foreign  ex- 
peditions, they  now  began  to  find  in  Europe 
itself.  "  It  was  at  this  epoch  the  career  of  poli- 
tical aggrandizement  opened  itself  to  kings. 
Wherefore  seek  kingdoms  in  Asia,  when  they 
had  them  to  conquer  at  their  own  doors  ? 
Philip  Augustus  went  to  the  Crusades  against 
his  will.  What  could  be  more  natural  ?  He 
had  to  make  himself  king  of  France.  It  was 
the  same  with  the  people.  The  career  of 
riches  opened  before  their  eyes.  They  re- 
nounced adventure  for  work.  For  the  sove- 
reigns, the  place  of  adventure  was  supplied  by 
policy ;  for  the  people,  a  work  on  a  great 
scale."  *  With  the  revival  of  activity  in  Europe, 
the  Crusades  began  to  decline. 

4.  By  this  time,  moreover,  a  considerable 
relaxation  had  taken  place  in  men's  religious 
opinions.  They  were  not  changed,  but  they 
were  loosened.  They  had  not  by  any  means 
ceased  to  influence  them,  but  they  had  lost  that 
exclusive  domination  over  them  which  they  had 
previously  held.  The  people  would  not  be  ripe 
for  the  ^Reformation  for  two  hundred  years, 
*  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization,  vol.  i.  p.  159. 
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but  even  now  the  lofty  pretensions  of  the 
papacy,  the  institution  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
the  grasping  spirit  of  the  clergy,  began  to  excite 
suspicion,  and  in  some  cases  disgust.  The 
vices  of  the  Crusaders  also  tended  to  bring  the 
practice  of  pilgrimage  itself  into  disrepute,  and 
to  cause  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land  to  be  con- 
sidered not  so  entirely  an  act  of  self-denial  and 
sanctity  as  it  had  been  wont  to  be.  In  this 
altered  state  of  Christendom,  it  was  impossible 
but  that  the  Crusades  should  come  to  an 
end. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

general  KEViEW—  continued. 

The  influence  of  the  Crusades  is  a  subject  on 
which  great  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  maintained,  that 
they  were  positively  injurious,  and  productive 
of  no  benefits.  On  the  other,  their  evils  have 
been  totally  overlooked,  and  good,  and  only 
good,  lias  been  recognised.  In  order  to  form  an 
accurate  judgment,  amidst  these  conflicting  sen- 
timents, two  or  three  important  principles  need 
to  be  steadily  kept  in  view. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  first  place, 
that,  in  the  records  of  human  history,  nothing 
is  unmixed  in  its  character.     In  history,  if  it 
be  true  and  faithful,  we  read  human  nature. 
History  is  just  what  human  nature  is.     The 
one  is  the  type  of  the  other.     We  find  in  every 
living  soul   the    elementary   principles    which 
give  rise  to  all  human  actions — vicious  or  vir- 
tuous, mean  or  great,  dastardly  or  heroic — wit 
which  the  historic  page  is  crowded.     And,  as  i 
the  same  breast  all  these  elementary  principle 
exist,  commingled  with  each  other,  so  it  is  in 
events  of  history.     Hence,  M.  Guizot  remarks 
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"  There  is  in  all  things  a  mixture  of  good 
and  evil,  so  profound  and  invincible,  that  wher- 
ever you  penetrate,  when  you  descend  into  the 
most  hidden  elements  of  society,  you  find  there 
two  orders  of  existent  facts  developing  them- 
selves side  by  side."  *  To  expect  it  to  be 
otherwise,  therefore,  in  the  Crusades,  either  in 
their  progress  or  effects,  would  be  plainly  con- 
trary to  reason. 

It  should  also  be  observed,  that  the  imme- 
diate effects  and  the  ultimate  results  of  any 
series  of  events,  do  not  always  correspond  with 
each  other.  A  principle  laid  down  in  sacred 
Scripture,  in  relation  to  the  trials  of  the  indi- 
vidual Christian,  is  of  universal  application  in 
history.  The  present  may  be  grievous — the 
future  may  be  joyous.  In  what  is  now  tran- 
spiring, evil,  unmixed  with  good,  may  alone  be 
apparent ;  but,  nevertheless,  fruits  may  here  - 
after  be  reaped,  on  account  of  which  there  may 
be  the  most  abundant  occasion  for  gratulation 
and  thankfulness. 

And  hence  it  is  to  be  remarked,  yet  further, 
that  the  ultimate  influence  of  great  events  in 
history  is  not  always  to  be  judged  by  the 
events  themselves.  It  is  the  glorious  preroga- 
tive of  the  blessed  God,  to  bring  good  out  of 
evil ;  and  the  history  of  His  providence,  in  re- 
lation to  our  world,  is  only  the  record  of  its 
exercise.  The  Crusades  were  a  scourge  to 
Asia,  and  a  drain  upon  European  wealth  and 
population  ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that,  to  Europe 
*  Guizot,  vol.  i.  p.  97. 
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at  least,  they  were  ultimately  productive  of 
beneficial  results. 

To  these  observations,  one  other  may  be 
added,  and  that  is,  that  important  changes  in 
society  are  never  attributable  to  any  one  cause, 
however  potent  that  may  be.  One  series  of 
events  may  predominate  above  another,  so  as 
to  give  a  character  to  the  age,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  these  may  be  the  most  powerful.  But 
other  series  are  running  parallel  with  this  one, 
and  these  do  not  fail  of  their  effect.  The 
oversight  of  this  fact  may  possibly  have  been 
the  occasion  of  the  great  diversity  of  sentiment 
which  has  prevailed  in  relation  to  the  effects  of 
the  holy  wars. 

The  immediate  influence  of  the  Crusades 
upon  society,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  was,  for 
the  most  part,  injurious.  The  great  and  general 
convulsion  which  they  occasioned  must  have 
been  attended  by  many  evils.  This  was  in- 
evitable. Ancient  properties  could  not  be 
broken  up,  and  exchange  hands  ;  European 
treasure  could  not  be  expended  upon  foreign 
wars  ;  and  sons  and  husbands  could  not 
abandon  their  native  homes,  to  enlist  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross,  without  the  most  serious 
and  afflictive  consequences.  Nor  ought  we  to 
forget  the  disturbance  which  must  of  necessity 
have  been  given  to  all  regular  occupations  ; 
nor  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  flower  of  the  Eu- 
ropean population  that  formed  the  crusading 
expeditions — the  aged  and  infirm  being  for- 
bidden  to  join  them  ;   nor   the   demoralizing 
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influence  which  vast  armies,  in  passing  through 
the  several  countries  which  they  traversed,  must 
have  exerted,  and  which  we  know  in  the  Cru- 
sades to  have  been  of  the  worst  description. 

But  even  these  evils  were  not  unmixed  with 
good.  The  Crusades,  being  regarded  as  a  pro- 
pitiation for  all  crimes,  the  lawless  and  licen- 
tious rushed  to  them,  both  for  the  expiation  of 
their  sins,  and  as  affording  a  mode  of  life  con- 
genial with  their  tastes  and  dispositions.  They 
also  opened  an  attractive  field  to  those,  the  in- 
dolence or  restlessness  of  whose  spirits  unfitted 
them  for  the  quiet  occupations  of  industry,  and 
hence  they  relieved  society,  at  once,  of  the  most 
useless  and  injurious  of  its  members.  It  must 
also  be  confessed,  that  by  attacking  Moham- 
medanism in  Asia,  the  Crusades  restrained  its 
armies  from  advancing  upon  Europe.  Moslem 
fury  ceased  to  waste  western  Christendom  from 
the  moment  when  the  Crusaders  commenced 
their  aggressive  wars  upon  its  own  territories. 
Uniting  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  moreover, 
into  one  vast  confederacy,  for  one  common  ob- 
ject, the  Crusades  effected  at  least  a  temporary 
suspension  of  intestine  wars. 

It  is,  however,  to  general  and  ultimate 
results  that  we  must  chiefly  look.  But  here 
we  must  not  expect  to  find  unmixed  good.  The 
Crusades  were  a  vast  source  of  increase  of  power 
and  wealth  to  the  Romish  church,  and  hence 
of  the  establishment  and  extension  of  supersti- 
tion in  the  world.  The  convents  and  other 
religious  societies  bought  the  possessions  of  the 
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adventurers  ;  and,  as  the  contributions  of  the 
faithful  were  commonly  intrusted  to  their  ma- 
nagement, they  often  diverted  to  this  purpose 
what  was  intended  to  be  employed  against  the 
infidels.  The  Crusaders  were  instrumental  in 
spreading  a  superstitious  reverence  for  sacred 
relics,  indefinitely  multiplying  their  number, 
and,  on  their  return  from  the  holy  wars,  offering 
them  for  sale.  Each  relic  was  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  miracles  and  visions,  and  the 
belief  of  the  Catholics  was  corrupted  by  new 
legends — their  practice  by  new  superstitions. 
The  Crusades  are  also  thought  to  have  che- 
rished another  of  the  most  mischievous  inven- 
tions of  the  man  of  sin.  To  forgive  sin,  is  the 
sole  prerogative  of  the  blessed  God.  It  is  his 
own  free  gift — without  money,  and  without 
price — bestowed  not  on  account  of  any  consi- 
deration which  the  sinner  can  offer,  but  of  his 
own  mercy,  and  through  the  merits  of  that 
blood — the  blood  of  his  own  Son — which  alone 
expiates  the  transgressor's  guilt,  and  propiti- 
ates on  his  behalf  the  Almighty's  favour.  Yet, 
in  open  contravention  of  this  doctrine,  which 
the  gospel  so  fully  proclaims,  it  was  preached  by 
the  clergy,  as  has  been  seen  again  and  again, 
that  to  join  the  Crusades  was  the  sure  and  cer- 
tain method  of  expiating  crime.  They  taught, 
moreover,  that  the  repentant  sinner  who  could 
not  go  in  person,  could  purchase  an  exemption, 
and  thus  procure  the  same  spiritual  immunity. 
Here,  therefore,  was  a  practical  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  bartering  forgiveness  for  money, 
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and  hence  followed  the  sale  of  indulgences — 
a  traffic  afterwards  carried  to  those  lengths  of 
iniquity,  which  roused  the  soul  of  Luther  to 
the  conllict  that  happily  terminated  in  the  Re- 
formation of  the  sixteenth  century.  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  the  period  of  the  Crusades 
originated  that  atrocious  and  tremendous  en- 
gine of  papal  cruelty,  the  Inquisition.  The 
active  spirit  of  the  Latins  preyed  on  the  vitals 
of  their  reason  and  religion,  and  if  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  were  times  of  darkness,  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  were  ages  of  ab- 
surdity and  fable.  It  must  also  be  confessed, 
that  the  Crusades,  in  encouraging  the  most 
horrible  violence  of  fanaticism  against  the  Mo- 
hammedans, fostered  a  spirit  of  persecution 
against  all  whom  the  Romish  church  accounted 
heretics,  which  is  not  entirely  extinct  even  in 
our  own  times.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that, 
although  the  horrors  of  civil  war  were  stayed 
for  a  season,  "  the  truce  of  God  "  was,  after  all, 
only  observed  for  a  few  years,  while  the  Cru- 
sades served  to  fan  the  flame  of  military  daring 
and  enthusiasm  throughout  all  nations. 

1.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  have  the  fullest 
conviction,  that  the  holy  wars  were  beneficial 
in  their  results.  That  Europe  made  very  con- 
siderable progress  during  the  crusading  period 
is  admitted  on  all  hands.  "  The  tide  of  civiliza- 
tion," says  Gibbon,  "  which  had  so  long  ebbed, 
began  to  flow  with  a  steady  and  accelerated 
course,  and  a  fairer  prospect  was  opened  to  the 
hopes  and  efforts  of  the  rising  generations.  Great 
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was  the  increase,  and  rapid  the  progress,  during 
the  two  hundred  years  of  the  Crusades."  * 

"  European  progress,"  remarks  M.  Guizot, 
"  is  strikingly  seen  in  a  comparison  of  the 
contemporaneous  chroniclers  of  the  first  Cru- 
sades, with  those  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  When  we  compare  these  two  classes 
of  writers,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  distance  which  separates  them.  The  first 
are  animated  chroniclers,  full  of  vivid  imagina- 
tion, who  recount  the  events  of  the  Crusade 
with  passion.  But  they  are  at  the  same  time 
men  of  very  narrow  minds,  without  an  idea 
beyond  the  time  in  which  they  have  lived, 
strangers  to  all  science,  full  of  prejudice,  and 
incapable  of  forming  any  judgment  whatever 
upon  what  passes  around  them,  or  upon  the 
events  which  they  relate.  Open,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  History  of  the  Crusades,  by  William 
of  Tyre  ;  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  almost  a 
historian  of  modern  times ;  a  mind  developed, 
extensive,  and  free ;  a  rare  political  under- 
standing of  events,  completeness  of  views,  a 
judgment  bearing  upon  causes  and  effects. 
James  de  Vitry,  another  of  these  later  histo- 
rians, affords  an  example  of  a  different  kind  of 
development.  He  is  a  scholar  who  not  only 
concerns  himself  with  what  has  reference  to 
the  Crusades,  but  also  with  manners,  geography, 
ethnography,  natural  history ;  who  observes  and 
describes  the  country.  In  a  word,  between  the 
chroniclers  of  the  first  Crusades,  and  the  his- 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  ii.  p.  292. 
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torians  of  the  last,  there  is  an  immense  in- 
terval, which  indicates  a  veritable  revolution  of 
mind."* 

Now,  how  was  this  change  effected?  No 
doubt  many  causes  combined  to  produce  it  ; 
but  among  the  most  powerful  of  these,  we  must 
reckon  the  Crusades.  The  first  grand  and  per- 
manent  result  of  these  expeditions  was,  the 
awakening  of  mind.  Prior  to  the  Crusades, 
Europe  was  in  a  state  of  mental  torpor.  Igno- 
rance was  great  and  general.  Even  kings  and 
emperors  had  scarcely  acquired  the  art  of  read- 
ing. Science  was  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  cloister.  The  mind  of  the  people  quietly 
slumbered  on  the  lap  of  papal  superstition. 
The  Crusades  aroused  it ;  and,  if  men  did  not 
shake  off  all  the  drowsiness  of  their  spirits, 
they  at  least  became  so  far  awake  as  partially 
to  open  their  eyes  and  look  around  them.  Such 
an  awakening  was  the  legitimate  effect  of  the 
enterprise.  It  addressed  all  the  predominant 
ideas  in  men's  souls,  absurd  and  dreamy  super- 
stitions though  they  were.  It  appealed  to  their 
passions  ;  it  summoned  their  activities.  It  was 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet  to  a  sleeping  host. 

2.  A  further  result  of  the  Crusades  was,  a 
general  extension  of  ideas.  In  their  progress 
towards  the  Holy  Land,  the  followers  of  the 
cross  marched  through  countries  better  culti- 
vated and  more  civilized  than  their  own.  Their 
first  rendezvous  was  commonly  in  Italy,  in 
which  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  other  cities,  had 

*  Gnizot,  vol.  i.  p.  153. 
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begun  to  apply  themselves  to  commerce,  and 
had  made  some  advances  towards  wealth  and 
refinement.  They  embarked  there,  and,  land- 
ing in  Dalmatia,  pursued  their  route  by  land 
to  Constantinople.  Though  the  military  spirit 
had  been  long  extinct  in  the  eastern  empire, 
and  a  despotism  of  the  worst  species  had  anni- 
hilated almost  every  public  virtue,  yet  Con- 
stantinople, having  never  felt  the  destructive 
rage  of  the  barbarous  nations,  was  now  the 
greatest  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  city  in 
Europe,  and  the  only  one  in  which  there  re- 
mained any  image  of  the  ancient  elegance  in 
manners  and  arts.  The  naval  power  of  the 
eastern  empire  was  considerable.  Manufac- 
tures of  the  most  curious  fabric  were  carried 
'on  in  its  dominions.  Constantinople  was  the 
only  mart  for  the  commodities  of  the  East 
Indies.  Although  the  Saracens  had  torn  from 
the  empire  many  of  its  richest  provinces,  and 
had  reduced  it  within  very  narrow  bounds,  yet 
great  wealth  flowed  into  the  capital  from  these 
various  sources,  which  not  only  cherished  such 
a  taste  for  magnificence,  but  kept  alive  such  a 
relish  for  the  sciences,  as  appears  considerable 
when  compared  with  what  was  known  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.* 

It  happened  with  the  Crusaders  as  with  other 
travellers.  Their  views  enlarged,  their  pre- 
judices wore  off,  new  ideas  crowded  into  their 
minds,  and  they  must  have  been  sensible  on 
many  occasions  of  the  rusticity  of  their  own 
*  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 
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manners  when  compared  with  those  of  a  more 
polished  people.  These  impressions  were  not 
so  slight  as  to  be  effaced  on  their  return  to 
their  native  homes.  They  related  their  adven- 
tures, and  the  wonders  they  had  seen.  Know- 
ledge was  in  consequence  disseminated.  A 
close  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  east  and 
west  during  two  centuries.  New  armies  were 
continually  marching  from  Europe  to  Asia ; 
Avhile  former  adventurers,  returning  home,  re- 
ported many  of  the  customs  to  which  they  had 
been  familiarized  by  a  long  residence  abroad. 
Accordingly  we  discover,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Crusades,  greater  splendour 
in  the  courts  of  princes,  greater  pomp  in  public 
ceremonies,  a  more  refined  taste  in  pleasure 
and  amusements,  together  with  a  more  romantic 
spirit  of  enterprise  spreading  gradually  over 
Europe ;  and  to  these  wild  expeditions,  the 
effect  of  superstition  or  folly,  we  owe  the  first 
gleam  of  light  which  tended  to  dispel  barbarity 
and  ignorance.* 

3.  Connected  with  this  was  another  effect, 
not  inferior  in  importance,  namely,  the  partial 
emancipation  of  mind.  The  relaxation  of  re- 
ligious opinions  at  the  close  of  the  Crusades 
has  already  been  adverted  to,  in  noticing  the 
causes  of  their  decline.  When  the  holy  wars 
commenced,  the  empire  of  superstition  was 
complete  and  universal.  Nothing  can  be  more 
convincing  proof  of  this  than  the  simultaneous 
response  of  Christendom  to  the   preaching   of 

*  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  31. 
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Peter  the  Hermit,  and  the  oration  of  pope 
Urban  n.  The  Crusades  did  not  actually  result 
in  shaking  off  the  yoke,  but  they  did  so  in 
part,  and  secured  some  important  steps  towards 
it.  u  Commenced  in  the  name  and  under  the 
influence  of  religious  creeds,  the  Crusades  re- 
moved from  religious  ideas  the  exclusive  and 
despotic  possession  of  the  human  mind." 

This  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  different 
manner  in  which  the  earlier  and  later  historians 
of  the  Crusades  speak  of  the  Mohammedans. 
"  To  the  first  chroniclers,"  says  Guizot,  "  and 
consequently  to  the  first  Crusaders,  of  whom 
the  first  chroniclers  are  but  the  expression,  the 
Mohammedans  are  only  an  object  of  hatred. 
It  is  evident  that  they  knew  nothing  of  them, 
that  they  weighed  them  not,  considered  them 
not,  except  under  the  point  of  view  of  the 
religious  hostility  which  existed  between  them. 
We  discover  no  trace  of  any  social  relation. 
They  detested  and  fought  them,  and  that  was  all. 
William  of  Tyre,  James  de  Vitry,  and  Bernard 
the  Treasurer,  speak  quite  differently  of  the 
Mussulmans.  One  feels,  that  although  fighting 
them,  they  do  not  look  upon  them  as  mere 
monsters,  but,  to  a  certain  point,  they  have 
entered  into  their  ideas,  that  they  have  lived 
with  them,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  relation,  and 
even  a  kind  of  sympathy,  established  between 
them.  William  of  Tyre  warmly  eulogises 
Noureddin ;  Bernard  the  Treasurer,  Saladin. 
They  even  go  so  far  as  to  compare  the  manners 
and  conduct  of  the  Mussulmans  with  those  of 
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the  Christians.  They  take  advantage  of  the 
Mussulmans  to  satirise  the  Christians,  as  Tacitus 
painted  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  in  contrast 
with  the  maimers  of  the  Romans."  * 

Various  causes  no  doubt  contributed  to  this 
result.  That  general  enlargement  of  mind 
which  has  been  adverted  to  had  much  to  do 
with  it.  The  mixing  up  of  the  secular  and  the 
religious,  in  the  religious  orders  of  military 
men,  which  became  so  great  and  powerful, 
would  help  it  forward.  The  opportunities 
which  the  Crusaders  had  of  comparing  the 
Romish  faith  with  the  faith  of  Mohammed — 
a  comparison,  in  this  dark  and  superstitious 
age,  not  so  very  advantageous  to  the  former — 
would  tend,  at  least,  to  shake  their  bigoted 
confidence  in  the  infallibility  of  the  prevailing 
belief  of  Christendom  ;  Avhile  the  wily  arts  and 
interested  policy  of  the  papacy,  so  clearly 
developed  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades, 
would  hardly  fail  to  increase  their  scepticism. 
Thus  would  the  way  be  preparing  for  the  more 
complete  enfranchisement  which  was  achieved 
by  the  reformers  two  centuries  after. 

4.  The  extension  of  commerce  was  another 
undoubted  effect  of  the  Crusades.  The  first 
armies,  under  the  standard  of  the  cross,  which 
Peter  the  Hermit  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  led 
through  Germany  and  Hungary  to  Constan- 
tinople, suffered  so  much  by  the  length  of  the 
march,  as  well  as  by  the  fierceness  of  the 
barbarous  people  who   inhabited  those  coun- 

*  Guizot,  vol.  i.  p.  153. 
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tries,  that  it  deterred  others  from  taking  the 
same  route ;  and  rather  than  encounter  so 
many  dangers,  they  chose  to  go  by  sea.  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Pisa,  furnished  the  transports  on 
which  the  crusading  armies,  which  proceeded 
to  Palestine  by  sea,  embarked.  The  sum 
which  these  cities  received,  merely  for  freight, 
from  such  numerous  armies,  was  immense. 
This,  however,  was  a  small  part  of  what  they 
gained  by  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land. 
The  Crusaders  also  contracted  with  them  for 
military  stores  and  provisions.  Their  fleets 
kept  on  the  coast  as  the  armies  advanced  by 
land,  and,  supplying  them  with  whatever  was 
wanting,  engrossed  all  the  profits  of  a  branch 
of  commerce,  which,  in  every  age,  has  been 
extremely  lucrative.  When  the  Crusaders 
seized  Constantinople,  and  placed  one  of  their 
own  leaders  on  the  imperial  throne,  the 
Italian  states  were  likewise  gainers  by  that 
event.  The  Venetians,  who  took  a  considerable 
part  in  carrying  the  enterprise  into  execution, 
did  not  neglect  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
chief  advantages  redounding  from  its  success. 
They  made  themselves  masters  of  part  of  the 
ancient  Peloponessus,  in  Greece,  together  with 
some  of  the  most  fertile  islands  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. Many  valuable  branches  of  the  com- 
merce which  formerly  centred  in  Constan- 
tinople were  now  transferred  to  Venice,  Genoa, 
or  Pisa.  But  the  commercial  effects  of  the 
Crusades  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
Italian  states.     The  Crusaders,  on  their  return, 
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brought  with  them,  from  Asia  to  Europe, 
specimens  of  the  productions  of  those  strange 
and  splendid  regions — and  the  exhibitions  of 
rarities  excited  a  general  desire  to  possess  them. 
Thus  new  wants  were  created,  the  spirit  of 
commerce  was  awakened,  and  the  intercourse 
which  had  been  opened  by  the  Crusades  was, 
after  the  war,  continued,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
demands  of  the  opulent. 

5.  Nor  did  the  Crusades  fail  to  effect  a  most 
important  modification  in  the  constitution  of 
society.  Their  influence  may  be  traced  in 
several  important  respects. 

Under  the  feudal  system,  the  kings  of  Europe 
were  hardly  more,  except  in  name,  than  feudal 
barons  ;  and  in  some  cases  their  nobles  were 
more  powerful  than  themselves.  The  Crusades, 
by  multiplying  the  crown  lands,  extended  the 
authority  of  royalty.  The  nobles  who  assumed 
the  cross,  and  bound  themselves  to  march  to 
the  Holy  Land,  soon  perceived  that  great  sums 
were  necessary  towards  defraying  the  expense 
of  such  a  distant  expedition,  and  enabling  them 
to  appear  with  suitable  dignity  at  the  head  of 
their  vassals.  But  the  genius  of  the  feudal 
system  was  averse  to  the  imposition  of  extra- 
ordinary taxes,  and  subjects,  in  that  age,  were 
unaccustomed  to  pay  them.  No  expedient 
remained  for  levying  the  sums  requisite  but 
the  sale  of  their  possessions.  As  men  were 
inflamed  with  romantic  expectations  of  the 
splendid  conquests  which  they  hoped  to  make 
in    Asia,   and   possessed   with   such   zeal    for 
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recovering  the  Holy  Land,  as  swallowed  up 
every  other  passion,  they  relinquished  their 
ancient  inheritances  without  any  reluctance, 
and  for  prices  far  below  their  value,  that  they 
might  sally  forth  as  adventurers  in  quest  of 
new  settlements  in  unknown  countries.  The 
monarchs  of  the  great  kingdoms  in  the  west, 
none  of  whom  had  engaged  in  the  First  Crusade, 
eagerly  sought  this  opportunity  of  annexing 
considerable  territories  to  their  crowns  at  small 
expense.  Besides  this,  several  great  barons, 
who  persisted  in  the  holy  war,  having  left  no 
heirs,  their  fiefs  reverted,  of  course,  to  their 
respective  sovereigns  ;  and  by  these  accessions 
of  property  as  well  as  power,  taken  from  the 
one  scale  and  thrown  into  the  other,  their  regal 
authority  rose  in  proportion  as  that  of  the 
aristocracy  declined.  The  absence,  too,  of 
many  potent  vassals,  accustomed  to  control 
and  give  law  to  their  sovereigns,  afforded  them 
an  opportunity  of  extending  their  prerogative, 
and  of  acquiring  a  degree  of  weight  in  the 
constitution  which  they  did  not  formerly  pos- 
sess. To  these  circumstances  we  may  add, 
that  as  all  who  assumed  the  cross  were  taken 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  church, 
and  its  heaviest  anathemas  were  denounced 
against  such  as  should  disquiet  or  annoy  those 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  this  service, 
the  private  quarrels  and  hostilities  which 
banished  tranquillity  from  a  feudal  kingdom 
were  suspended  or  extinguished,  a  more  general 
and  steady  administration  of  justice  began  to 
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be  introduced,  and  some  advances  were  made 
towards  the  establishment  of  regular  govern- 
ment in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe.* 

Under  the  feudal  system,  again,  nations, 
professedly  one,  were  broken  into  a  number 
of  distinct  existences.  The  Crusades  tended  to 
the  amalgamation  of  feudal  properties.  Fiefs 
were  sold,  not  only  to  sovereigns,  but  to  neigh- 
bouring barons,  who  annexed  them  to  their 
own,  and  thus  the  number  of  petty  fiefs,  and 
small  domains  of  inferior  fief-holders,  was 
greatly  diminished,  and  property  and  power 
were  concentrated  in  a  smaller  number  of 
hands.  Even  where  the  petty  proprietors  pre- 
served their  fiefs,  they  no  longer  lived  as 
isolated  as  formerly.  The  great  fief-holders 
became  so  many  centres,  around  -which  the 
smaller  ones  converged,  and  near  to  which 
they  passed  their  lives.  It  had  become  neces- 
sary, during  the  Crusades,  for  them  to  put 
themselves  in  the  train  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful,  that  they  might  receive  succour  from 
him  ;  they  had  lived  with  him,  partaken  of  his 
fortune,  gone  through  the  same  adventures. 
What  the  Crusaders  returned  home,  this  socia- 
bility, this  habit  of  living  near  to  the  superior 
lord,  remained  fixed  in  their  manners.  Thus, 
as  we  see  the  augmentation  of  the  great  fiefs 
after  the  Crusades,  so  we  see  the  holders  of 
those  fiefs  holding  a  much  more  considerable 
court  in  the  interior  of  their  castles,  having  near 
them  a  larger  number  of  gentlemen,  who  still 
*  Robertson,  vo!.  i.  p.  33. 
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preserved  their  small  domains,  but  did  not  shut 
themselves  up  within  them.  The  extension  oi 
the  great  fiefs,  and  the  creation  of  a  certaii 
number  of  centres  of  society,  in  place  of  the 
dispersion  which  formerly  existed,  are  the  two 
principal  effects  brought  about  by  the  Crusades 
in  the  heart  of  feudalism.*  In  producing  these 
effects  they  promoted  that  centralization  in 
society,  the  want  of  which  had  been  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  order  and  civili- 
zation. 

Nor  was  the  influence  of  the  Crusades  con- 
fined to  kings  and  barons.  Every  order  of  the 
community  may  be  considered  to  have  derived 
important  benefits  from  them.  They  advanced 
the  importance  of  the  towns,  which  had  hitherto 
been  trampled  on  by  feudal  tyranny  and  op- 
pression, by  increasing  their  municipal  privi- 
leges. "  The  Crusades,"  says  Guizot,  "created 
the  great  boroughs.  Petty  commerce  and 
industry  did  not  suffice  to  create  boroughs 
such  as  the  great  towns  of  Italy  and  Flanders 
were.  It  was  commerce  on  a  great  scale — 
maritime  commerce,  and  especially  that  of  the 
east,  which  gave  rise  to  them.  It  was  the 
Crusades  which  gave  to  maritime  commerce 
the  most  powerful  impulsion  it  had  ever  re- 
ceived. The  holy  wars  were  also  the  means  of 
increasing  their  municipal  privileges.  Hum- 
bert ii.,  dauphin  of  Vienne,  in  order  to  raise 
money  to  equip  him  for  the  Crusade,  issued  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  promised  to  grant 

*  Guizot,  vol.  i.  p.  158. 
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new  immunities  to  the  cities  and  towns  in  his 
territories,  in  consideration  of  certain  sums 
Avhich  they  were  instantly  to  pay  on  that 
account. 

Great  feudal  lords,  moreover,  on  their  return 
from  Palestine,  were  commonly  greatly  im- 
poverished in  their  fortunes,  and  were  readily 
induced  to  manumit  their  dependants  for  a 
small  consideration ;  while  every  serf  who 
took  the  cross  for  Palestine  was  declared  free. 
Vast  numbers  in  this  way  seized  the  boon  of 
liberty.  Thus  the  Crusades  resulted  in  the 
more  ample  development  of  the  middle  rank  of 
society,  and  to  the  filling  up  of  that  wide 
chasm  which  had  hitherto  existed  between  the 
higher  and  the  lower  classes.* 

However,  therefore,  the  Crusades  may  have 
failed  of  their  ostensible  object,  and  whatever 
estimate  we  may  form  of  the  expeditions  them- 
selves, their  influence  has  not  been  inconsider- 
able. They  constitute  an  important  link,  which 
connects  the  present  advanced  position  of 
society  with  the  ignorance,  the  disorderly  and 
disorganized  existences  of  the  middle  ages. 
In  the  minstrelsy  of  this  later  period,  the 
wresting  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  hands 
of  the  infidel  had  become  the  subject  of  bold 
and  jocular  satire.  In  truth,  the  Troubadours 
abound  with  the  severest  ridicule  of  all  reli- 
gious orders,  both  monastic  and  clerical. j"  In 
this  altered  state  of  Christendom,  it  was  im- 

*  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  290. 

t  Berrington's  Middle  Ages,  p.  229. 
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possible  but  that  the  Crusades  should  come  to 
an  end.  And  so  they  did.  People  still  spoke 
in  Europe  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  popes 
excited  both  the  sovereigns  and  the  people ; 
they  held  councils  in  recommendation  of  the 
Holy  Land  ;  but  no  one  went  there — it  was  no 
longer  cared  for.* 

In  this  relaxation  of  sentiment,  long  dominant, 
in  the  general  awakening  of  European  mind,  and 
in  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  itself,  the  true 
causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Crusades  may  be 
found. 

The  moral  estimate  formed  of  these  expe- 
ditions varies  with  the  different  points  of  view 
from  which  they  are  considered.  The  bigoted 
Eoman  Catholic  can  see  in  them  only  righteous 
vengeance  on  the  Moslem,  mercy  to  the  Chris- 
tian pilgrim,  and  piety  in  those  who  were 
engaged  in  them.  The  man  of  peace,  who 
looks  upon  all  war  as  opposed  to  Christianity, 
classes  them  with  the  very  worst  of  warlike 
enterprises. 

Chateaubriand  has  pleaded  eloquently  in 
their  defence.  "  The  Christians,"  he  says, 
M  were  not  the  aggressors.  If  the  subjects  of 
Omar,  setting  out  from  Jerusalem,  and  making 
the  circuit  of  Africa,  invaded  Sicily,  Spain, 
nay,  even  France,  where  they  were  extermi- 
nated by  Charles  Martel,  why  should  not  the 
subjects  of  Philip  I.,  quitting  France,  make 
the  circuit  of  Asia  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
descendants  of  Omar  in  Jerusalem  itself?     It 

*  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization,  vol.  i.  p.  250. 
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was  certainly  a  grand  spectacle  exhibited  by 
these  two  armies  of  Europe  and  Asia,  marching 
in  opposite  directions  round  the  Mediterranean, 
and  proceeding,  under  the  banner  of  their  re- 
spective religions^  to  attack  Mohammed  and 
Christ  in  the  midst  of  their  votaries.  The 
spirit  of  Islamism  is  persecution  and  conquest. 
The  gospel,  on  the  contrary,  inculcates  only 
toleration  and  peace.  Accordingly,  the  Chris- 
tians endured,  for  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four 
years,  all  the  oppressions  which  the  fanaticism 
of  the  Saracens  impelled  them  to  exercise. 
They  merely  endeavoured  to  interest  Charle- 
magne in  their  favour  ;  for  neither  the  con- 
quest of  Spain,  the  invasion  of  France,  the  pil- 
lage of  Greece  and  the  two  Sicilies,  nor  the 
entire  subjugation  of  Africa,  could,  for  near 
eight  centuries,  rouse  the  Christians  to  arms. 
If,  at  last,  the  shrieks  of  numberless  victims 
slaughtered  in  the  east,  if  the  progress  of  the 
barbarians,  who  had  already  reached  the  gates 
of  Constantinople,  awakened  Christendom,  and 
impelled  it  to  rise  in  its  own  defence,  who  can 
say  that  the  cause  of  the  holy  wars  was  unjust? 
Contemplate  Greece,  if  you  would  know  the 
fate  of  a  people  subjected  to  the  Mussulman 
yoke.  Would  those  who  at  this  day  so  loudly 
exult  in  the  progress  of  knowledge,  wish  to  live 
under  a  religion  which  burned  the  Alexandrian 
library,  and  which  makes  a  merit  of  trampling 
mankind  under  foot,  and  holding  literature  and 
arts  in  sovereign  contempt?  The  Crusades,  by 
weakening  the   Mohammedan   hordes,  in   the 
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very   centre  of  Asia,  prevented  our  falling   a 
prey  to  the  Turks  and  Arabs."* 

But  with  all  that  can  be  said  in  their  favour, 
it  must  be  confessed,  the  object  of  the  Crusades 
was  of  no  substantial  worth  to  Christendom. 
The  substance  of  all  that  may  be  endeared  to  us 
in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity — the 
empty  sepulchre,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  the  Hill  of 
Calvary — the  substance  of  all  this  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  the  scenes  themselves,  but  in  the 
facts  with  which  they  stand  associated,  and 
these  are  preserved  to  Us  in  the  records  of  the 
New  Testament.  In  the  wars  of  Palestine, 
therefore,  as  far  as  religion  was  concerned, 
the  Crusaders  only  contended  for  an  empty 
shadow. 

Nor  can  we  speak  more  favourably  of  the 
religious  enthusiasm  in  which,  for   the  mos 
part,  the  Crusades  originated.  There  was  mucl 
fineness  of  feeling,  and  ardour  of  devotion,  bi 
it  was  kindled  at  the  altar  of  superstition,  anc 
not  by  the  soul-inspiring  truths  of  a  Divine 
Christianity.    The  Crusades  were  altogether  the 
offspring  of  the  papacy,  and  embodied  some  of 
the     worst     elements    of    their    antichristian 
origin.     Nothing,  moreover,  can  be  pleaded  in 
justification  of  the  rabid  hatred  of   Moham- 
medans,  which   raged   to  almost  fury  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Crusaders.     Aiming  not  only  at 
the  rescue  of  the  sepulchre,  but  at  the  exter- 

*  Travels  in  Greece,  Palestine,  etc.,  by  F.  A.  De  Chateau- 
briand, vol.  ii.  p.  60. 
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mination  of  the  infidels,  to  have  spared  them 
when  they  came  within  their  power  would  have 
been  considered  impious.  The  hour,  therefore,  of 
the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  in  the  First  Cru- 
sade, was  one  of  general  and  indiscriminate 
massacre  of  the  Moslems.  Whatever  might  be 
said  of  the  slaughter  of  a  siege,  fiercely  con- 
ducted on  both  sides,  to  convert  the  city  after 
its  capture  into  one  vast  field  of  blood,  sparing 
neither  man,  woman,  nor  child,  was  an  act  of 
atrocious  cruelty,  which  must  indelibly  remain 
a  foul  blot  on  the  name  of  chivalry. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  Crusades  will  naturally  be  regarded  from 
a  religious  point  of  view  by  the  Christian, 
from  a  moral  point  of  view  by  the  philosopher, 
and  from  a  political  point  of  view  by  the 
statesman.  In  the  few  remaining  sentences  of 
this  volume,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
first,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important.  How 
gloomy  the  picture  which  in  this  respect  they 
exhibit !  The  land  of  Judaea  and  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  and 
endeared  to  us  by  their  hallowed  associations 
with  the  history  of  our  redemption,  and  the 
adorable  name  and  illustrious  deeds  of  Him  by 
whose  life  and  death  it  was  effected — the  land 
of  Judaea  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  with  all 
their  scenes  of  evangelic  interest,  not  only 
objects  of  veneration,  but  of  superstition,  and 
almost  of  idolatrous  worship  1     The  cross,  the 
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precious  sign  of  the  Saviour's  sacrifice,  of  the 
sinner's  reconciliation  with  God,  and  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood  between  man  and  man — the 
cross,  worn  as  the  badge  of  the  warrior,  and 
floating  before  the  breeze  in  the  field  of  battle, 
amidst  confused  noise,  and  garments  rolled  in 
blood !  The  breastplate  of  righteousness,  the 
shield  of  faith,  the  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God, 
laid  aside  and  forgotten,  for  the  iron  mai],  the 
steel-pointed  spear,  and  the  battle-axe !  Ven- 
geance, and  not  mercy — the  extermination,  and 
not  the  conversion  of  infidels — this  the  cry  of 
the  church,  and  this  cry  uttered  most  loudly 
and  most  fiercely  by  the  nominal  head  of 
Christendom,  and  by  the  professed  ministers  of 
the  gospel  of  peace  and  salvation  1  In  the 
Crusades,  we  see  a  Christianity,  falsely  so  called, 
clothed  in  military  vestments,  giving  utterance 
to  martial  feelings,  and  rejoicing  in  warlike 
exploits — and  this  not  the  Christianity  of  an 
obscure,  uninfluential  sect,  but  of  nations — of 
the  world.  In  the  Crusades,  we  behold  the 
doctrine  of  human  merit — of  human  merit,  to 
be  secured  in  penance,  in  pilgrimage,  and  in 
combat  against  the  Turks — substituted  for  the 
apostolic  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  ; 
the  wood  of  the  cross  gloried  in  instead  of  the 
atoning  sacrifice  of  the  crucified  One  ;  and  the 
empty  sepulchre  visited  with  adoring  reverence, 
and  frenzied  enthusiasm,  while  the  risen  and 
ascended  Lord  had  lost  all  true  dominion  over 
the  hearts  of  the  worshippers  at  the  place  of  his 
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burial !  In  the  Crusades,  we  see,  once  more,  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  totally  reversed — the  form 
of  godliness  without  the  power — superstition 
for  devotion  —  vice  and  debauchery  for  self- 
denial  and  purity — avarice  for  benevolence — 
the  pride  of  the  warrior  for  the  meekness  and 
gentleness  of  Christ — the  prowess  of  arms  for 
the  boldness  of  faith — hatred  for  love — re- 
sentment for  forbearance  and  forgiveness — a 
vindictiveness,  Which  satiated  itself  in  scenes  of 
cruelty  and  blood,  for  the  mercy  which  triumphs 
over  wrath  !  Such,  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
were  the  holy  wars.  In  these  the  man  of  sin 
was  revealed,  "after  the  working  of  Satan  with 
all  power  and  signs  and  lying  wonders,  and 
with  all  deccivableness  of  unrighteousness."  Oh 
that  the  day  may  be  hastened  when  the  Lord 
shall  utterly  "  consume  him  with  the  spirit  of 
his  mouth,"  and  for  ever  "destroy  him  with 
the  brightness  of  his  coming  !" 

But  the  Crusades  were,  no  doubt,  per- 
mitted by  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  for 
wise  and  gracious  purposes  ;  and,  dark  as  may 
be  their  character,  and  difficult  as  it  may  be  to 
trace  any  beneficial  results  from  them  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  they  doubtless  will,  one  day, 
appear  not  to  have  been  without  them  ;  even 
now  we  may  perceive  how  they  hastened  on 
that  consummation  of  papal  folly  and  wicked- 
ness, which  brought  on  the  era  of  reformation. 

As  matter  of  history,  the  Crusades  will  ever 
be  regarded  with  feelings  of  romantic  interest. 
Of  this,  however,  not  a  little  may  be  owing  to 
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the  interest  which  is  still  felt  in  that  country 
which  was  the  scene  of  their  operations.  Jeru- 
salem, "  the  city  of  the  great  King,"  will  never 
lose  its  attractions.  "Anew  excitement  has  been 
recently  awakened  in  reference  to  it.  Genius 
and  poetry  still  wend  their  way  to  the  land  of 
Palestine.  England,  Scotland,  and  America 
have  each  sent  thither  their  sons.  But  they 
are  men  of  a  lofty  spirit,  and  a  holy  renown. 
They  obey  not  the  mad  impulse  of  a  fanatical 
superstition,  but  the  suggestions  of  a  Christian 
benevolence.  They  bear  to  these  shores  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  This  is  the  pilgrimage,  full  of 
noble  piety  and  tender  mercy,  which  cruelty 
cannot  infuriate,  nor  superstition  cloud.  This 
is  the  true  Crusade.  The  men  of  whom  we 
speak,  are  not  the  ruffians  of  the  camp  and  the 
fanatics  of  the  cloister.  Honoured  by  all  to 
whom  they  are  known,  they  care  not  for  ap- 
plause nor  for  contempt.  They  esteem  them- 
selves debtors  to  all.  Men  of  like  mould  are 
giving  themselves,  not  as  the  softer  travellers, 
to  sentimental  sighs  and  romantic  dreams,  but 
to  labour  and  sacrifice.  It  is  the  missionary 
we  follow  to  the  Holy  Land  with  peculiar  de- 
light. Upon  his  toils  we  love  to  dwell.  Judaea 
rises  up  as  in  yore :  it  lives  again.  The 
apostle,  once  more,  is  seen  on  its  soil,  and 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  preached  upon  its 
coasts." 
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